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BITBRATURB. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF MRS. HEMANS. 


The Works of Mrs Hemans ; with a Memoir of her Life. By her Sister. 7 
vols. Edinburgh, Blackwood; London, Cadell. 


It was to the existence of the Annuals as a popular medium of communication 
between the poet and his audience, that we owe the almost exclusively lyrical 
forms in which the genius of Mrs. Hemans (as well as of some others) address- 
ed her contemporaries, and makes its appeal to posterity. These publications 
had influence upon their age, both for good and evil; and the manner of their 
action, beneficial and otherwise, was pretty much the same upon the art as upon 
the literature which combined in their composition. ‘That they gave greatly in- 
creased employment to painters, and engravers, and awakened a much extended 
taste for the arts amongst the public, is balanced by the fact that they directed 
the efforts of the artist into narrow channels, and communicated a petty charac- 
ter to the public taste; and in like manner, if they unquestionably provided an 
audience for many a bard, who has since established good claims to be heard, 
they flung certain fetters about the wings of his genius, which prevented him 
from soaring as he might otherwise have done, in some measure prescribing the 
character, and limiting the conditions of his song. The muse of Mrs. Hemans 
partook conspicuously of both the advantages and disadvantages of the school in 
which it was trained. There is no doubt that her fame was wafted faster and 
farther on the painted wings of these humming-birds than it could have been 
through the ordinary channels of publication ; but then it is equally certain that 
these particular forms of publication held out especial temptations to the pocti- 
cal sins in which Mrs. Hemans most readily indulged. The habit of composing 
in illustration of the labors of the artist confirmed that tendency to pictorial wri- 
ting which is at once one of Mrs. Hemans's beauties and her faults—a beauty in 





its perfect accomplishment, but a fault in its excess,—a beauty when used by her, | 


as it often is with consummate finish, toembellish a subject to which it is appro- 
priate ; a fault where employed, as is not unfrequently the case, to conceal a de- 


fective sensibility or a poverty of thought. The varied and desultory nature of | 


the objects on which her genius was thus made to alight prevented her doing 
more than extract from each, as with an unfailing alchemy she did, a portion of 
its sweets. But her mind was thus hindered from exercising its powers to high 
ends. Content with bringing out some one of the morals of her subjects, she 
missed its true philosophy, which consists in the balance of them all. The prac- 
tice of looking into each theme laid before her for some striking point of vievy, 
in which it might be presented to the reader, begot, or rather fostered the error of 
drawing upon her imagination rather than her heart ; and, as in Mrs. Hemans’s 
view of the case, the most poetical moral of every subject was unfortunately its 
gloomy one, te practice in question has communicated an air both artificial and 
monotonous to the music of her lyre. It is astonishing how often this lady re- 
peats herself,—how frequently the same sentiment is made to do duty through- 
out her pages. The fatal effects of a practice and a philosophy like this can no- | 
where be studied more advantageously than in these volumes. Made up, as 

they are, in great measure, of a series of lyrics, many of which, read separately, | 
are of almost unrivalled beauty, it would be difficult to convince any one who has 
not made the actual experiment of going through an entire volume at a sitting, | 
of the utter weariness which may resuli from the aggregation of materials seve- | 
rally so rich and magnificent. Set before the reader, to whom it is new, a strain | 
like the following,—in which the moral of the skeleton at the least is enforced | 
with matchless beauty,—and you will not readily persuade him that its passion- | 


ate melody could pall on his ear, though continued without variation through | 


many volumes :— 


A swifter still, and a wilder strain ! 
They are here—the fair face and the careless heart, 
And stars shall wane ere the mirthful part.— 


But I met adimly mournful glance, | 


In a sudden turn of the flying dance ; 
I heard the tone of a heavy sigh 
In a pause of the thrilling melody ! 
And it is not well that woe should breathe 
On the bright spring-flowers of the festal wreath ' 
Ye that to thought or to grief belong, 
Leave, leave the hall of song ! 


Ring, joyous chords ;—but who art thou 
With the shadowy locks o’er thy pale, young brow, 
And the world of dreamy gloom that lies 
In the misty depths of thy soft dark eyes ? 
Thou hast loved, fair girl! thou hast loved too well! 
Thou art mourning now o’er a broken spell ; 
Thou hast pour’d thy heart’s rich treasures forth, 
And art unrepaid for their priceless worth ! 

ourn on !—yet come thou not here the while, 
It is but a pain to see thee emile ! 
There is not a tone in our songs for thee— 

Home with thy sorrows flee ! 


Ring, joyous chords !—ring out again !— 

But what dost thou with the revel’s train ! 

A silvery voice through the soft air floats, 

But thou hast no part in the gladd’ning notes ; 

There are bright young faces that pass thee by, 

But they fix no glance of thy wandering eye ! 

Away, there’s a void in thy yearning breast, 

Thou weary man! wilt thou here find rest? 

Away ! for thy thoughts from the scene hath fled, 

And the love of thy spirit is with the dead ! 

Thou art but more lone ’midst the sounds of mirth, 
Back to thy silent hearth ! 


Ring, joyous chords !—ring forth again ! 

A swifter still, and a wilder strain !— 

But thou, though a reckless mien be thine, 

And thy cup be crown’d with the foaming wine, 

By the fitful bursts of thy laughter loud, 

By thine eye’s quick flash through its troubled cloud, 

I know thee !—it is but the wakeful fear 

Of a haunted bosom that brings thee here ! 

I know thee !—thou fearest the solemn night, 

With her piercing stars and her deep wind’s might ! 

There’s a tone in her voice which thou fain would’st shun, 

For it asks what the secret soul hath done! 

And thou—there’s a dark weight on thine—away !— 
Back to thy home, and pray ! 


Ring, joyous chords !—ring out again ! 

A swifter still, and a wilder strain ! 

And bring fresh wreaths !—we will banish ail 
Save the free in heart from our festive hall. 

On! through the maze of the fleet dance, on !— 
But where are the young and the lovely '—gone ! 


The Revellers. | 
Ring, joyous chords !—ring out again ! 


Where are the brows with the Red Cross* crown’d. 
And the floating forms with the bright zone bound ? 
And the waving locks and the flying feet, 
That still should be where the mirthful meet ?— 
They are gone—they are fled—they are parted all— 
Alas! the forsaken hall ! 
It is the oneness of this sentiment—the perpetual burthen of ‘ Passing away’ 


delicious music ; and the heart which ‘lent itself fondly to its teaching at first, 
| turns away, at length, with a feeling that the lesson is false and the teacher per- 


effort to dedicate her powers to loftier purposes. The poetry of Wordsworth, to 


contributed greatly to the birth and growth of this better philosophy. But Mrs. 
Hemans had not been without hints of the defect in her poetry at an earlier pe- 
riod,—coming, too, from quarters sufficiently respectable to give authority to the 
precept, though they wanted the bard of Rydal’s power of furnishing the beau- 
tiful example. On one occasion, Mr. Duga'd Stewart caused to be conveyed 
to her through a mutual friend, a “ message suggestive of nis wish that she 
would employ her fine talents in giving more eonsolatory views of the ways of 
Providence ; thus infusing comfort and cheer into the bosoms of her readers, in a 
spirit of Christian philosophy,—which he thought would be more consonant with the 
pious mind and loving heart displayed in every line she wrote, than dwelling on 
what was painful and depressing, however touchingly and beautifully such sub- 
jects might be treated of. This message was faithfully transmitted ; and, al- 
most by return of post, Mrs. Hemans (who was then residing in Wales) sent to 
| the kind friend to whom it had been forwarded the following poem, to be convey- 
ed toMr. Stewart. The philosopher is represented as having been “ in the high- 
|est degree charmed and gratified with the result of his sugestions ;” but we 
think our readers will agree with us that his views had scarcely been reached, in 
the verses in question., Asif the habit of lamentation was too strong to be sha- 
| ken off, even where the attempt was formally made, Mrs. Hemans proceeds, in 
this very poem, to darken all her pleasant landscapes, as fast as she paints them, 
| by the shadow from within—redeeming the sadness that blots out the sun- 
| shine only by the final hope to which the heart is referred for its consolation :— 
} Our Daily Paths. + 

There’s beauty all around our paths, if but our watchful eyes 
Can trace it ’midst familiar things, and through their lowly guise ; 
| We may find it where a hedge-row showers its blossoms o’er our way 
Or a cottage window sparkles forth in the last red light of day. 





We may find it where a spring shines clear beneath an aged tree, 
With the foxglove o'er the water’s glass, borne iowwiels by the bee ; 
Or where a swift and sunny gleam on the birchen stems is thrown, 

As a soft wind playing parts the leaves, in copses green and’ lone. 


We may find it in the winter boughs, as they cross the cold, blue sky, 
While soft on icy pool and stream their pencil’d shadows lie, 
When we look upon their tracery, by the fairy frost-work bound, 


| Whence the flitting redbreast shakes a shower of crystals to the ground. 


Yes! beauty dwells in all our paths—but sorrow too is there ; 
How oft some cloud within us dims the bright still summer air ! 
When we carry our sick hearts abroad amidst the joyous things, 
That through the leafy places glance on many-colour’d wings. 


With shadows from the past we fill the happy woodland shades, 
And a mournful memory of the dead is with us in the glades ; 
And our dream-like fancies lend the wind an echo’s plaintive tone 
Of voices, and of melodies, and of silvery laughter gone. 


But are we free to do even thus—to wander as we will— 
Bearing sad visions through the grove, and o'er the breezy hill! 
No! in our daily pathslie cares, that oft-times bind us fast, 
While from their narrow round we see the golden day fleet past. 


They hold us from the woodlark’s haunts, and violet dingles, back, 

. And from all the lovely sounds and gleams ia the shining river's track ; 
They bar us from our heritage of spring-time, hope, and mirth, 
And weigh our burden’d spirits down with the cumbering dust of earth. 


Yet should this be !—Too much, too soon, despondingly we yield ! 
A better lesson we are taught by the lilies of the field! 

A sweeter by the birds of heaven—which tell us in their flight, 
Of One that through the desert air for ever guides them right. 


Shall not this knowledge calm our hearts, and bid vain conflicts cease ? 
Ay, when they commune with themselves in holy hours of peace ; 
And feel that by the lights and clouds through which our pathway lies, 
By the beauty and the grief alike, we are training for the skies ! 

There is.scope enough in the realities which surround us, for the enforcement 
of that high moral ; and subjects sufficient Mrs. Hemans might have found (and 
did find) for its beneficent application, without putting out all the lights of life 
as she went along, that the light of heaven might be revealed through the gloom. 
How finely, for example, and how appropriately, is her gift exercised in the fol- 
lowing verses,—where, instead of labouring to bring Death into the world, she 
meets him on his own ground, and pours forth a rich and triumphant song, that 
drowns the weeping of the mourners at the grave :— 

The Two Voices. 
Two solemn Voices, in a funeral strain, 
Met as rich sunbeams and dark bursts of rain 
Meet in the sky : 
“Thou art gone hence !” one sang! “ Our light is flown, 
Our beautiful, that seem’d too much our own 
Ever to die ! 
“Thou art gone hence '!—our joyous hills among 
Never again to pour thy soul in song, 
When spring-flowers rise ! 
Never the friend’s familiar step to meet 
With loving laughter and the welcome sweet 
Of thy glad eyes.” 


“Thou art gone home, gone home !” then, high and clear, 
Warbled that other Voice ; “ thou hast no tear 
Again to shed : 
Never to fold the robe o'er secret pain, 
Never, weigh’d dewn by memory’s clouds, again 
To bow thy head. 


“ Thou art gone home ! oh! early crown'd and blest! 

Where could the love of that deep heart find rest 
With aught below ? 

Thou must have seen rich dream by dream decay, 

All the bright rose-leaves drop from life away— 
Thrice bless'd to go !” 


Yet sigh’d again that breeze-like Voice of grief— 
“Thou art gone hence ! alas! that aught so brief, 
So loved should be ; 








* Query, Red Rose. 


verse. Allthis Mrs. Hemans seems herself to have found out later in life ; and | 
in the spirit of new wisdom which was awahcued within her, to have made an | 


—the resolute rejection of life’s cheerful inspirations, that spoils the effect of this | 


whose wise and holy page she had been emphatically directed by Miss Jewsbury, | 





| 

















Thou tak’st our summer hence !—the flower, the tone, 
The music of our being, all in one, 
Depart with thee! 


‘ Fair form, young spirit, morning vision fled ! 
Canst thou be of the dead, the awful dead ? 
The dark unknown ? 
Yes! to the dwelling where no footsteps fall, 
Never again to light up hearth or hall, 
Thy smile is gone !” 


‘Home, home !”” once more the.exulting Voice arose : 
“ Thou art gone home !—from that divine repose 
Never to roam ! 
Never to say farewell, to weep in vain, 
To read of change, in eyes beloved, again— 
Thou art gone home ! 


‘* By the bright waters now thy lot is cast-— 
Joy for thee, happy friend! thy bark hath past 
The rough sea’s foam ! 
Now the long yearnings of thy soul are still’d, 
Home ! home !—thy peace is won, thy heart is fill’d. 
Thou art gone home !” 


From many another example of this class, we will ive two more striking ones 
of the solemn effect of her dirge-like music, when uttered on appropriate occa- 
sions ; and our readers may observe thé simple and majestic expression which 
her verse, ordinarily so sparkling and gemlike, assumes, in the presence of the 
high matters of which her ‘ heart is inditing.’ 


Invocation. 
Answer me, burning stars of night ! 
Where is the spirit gone, 
That past the reach of human sight, 
As a swift breeze hath flown t— 
And the stars answered me—* We roll 
In light and power on high ; 
But, of the never-dying soul 
Ask that which cannot die.” 


Oh! many-toned and chainless wind ! 
Thou art a wanderer free ; 

Tell me if thou its place canst find, 
Far over mount and sea ? 

And the wind murmur’d in reply— 
“ The blue deep I have cross’d, 

And met its barks and billows high, 
But not what thou hast lost.” 


Ye clouds, that gorgeously repose 
Arouna the setting sun, 
Answer! have ye a home for those 
Whose earthly race is run? 
The bright clouds answer’d—‘ We depart, 
We vanish from the sky ; 
Ask what is deathless in thy heart, 
For that which cannot die.” 


Speak then, thou voice of God within, 
Thou of the deep, low tone ! 

Answer me, through life’s restless din, 
Where is the spirit flown ? 

And the voice answer’d—* Be thou still ! 
Enough to know is given ; 

Clouds, winds, and stars their part fulfil, 
Thine is to trest in Heaven.” 


We have spoken of Mrs. Hemans’s pictorial style,—and, notwithstanding our 
objection to the habit of relying too much on this magnificent resource, to con- 
ceal the occasional absence of better things, numerous examples might easily be 
adduced of its appropriate use. In this picturesque quality, indeed—in the pow- 
er of grouping around her subject the accessories by which it is best represented 
—aided by a full choice and command of her melodies, and an unfailmg grace 
and felicity of expression, she has rarely been excelled. A few hurried and 
flowing lines bring before the reader the picture of a ship on fire at sea :— 


There are wild forms hurrying to and fro, 

Seen darkly clear on that lurid glow ; 

There are shout and signal-gun and call, 

And the dashing of water—but fruitless all ! 

Man may not fetter, nor ocean tame 

The might and wrath of the rushing flame ! 

It hath twined the mast, like a glittering snake 

That coils up a tree from a dusky brake ; 

It hath touched the sails—and their canvass rolls 

Away from its breath into shrivelled scrolls ; 

It hath taken the flag's high place in air, 

And reddened the stars with its wavy glare ; 

And sent out bright arrows, and soared in glee, 
To a burning mount mid the moonlight sea ! 


Wonderfully fine, too, are some of the sustained and swelling melodies, which, 
under these ‘ coats of many colours,’ exhibit a living spirit,—which speak of the 
hidden and touching analogies presented by the world of sense, in a strain at 
once rich in its ornaments aud solemn in its tone. One of the most brilliant ex- 
amples of this class of Mrs. Hemans’s poems—‘ The Voice of Spring’—is like- 
wise one of the best known. The folldwing is another singularly fine poem ; in 
which the soul of the subject is drawn out, not only with all its tender and 
touching, but, this time, with all its high and holy morals, with a perfect mas- 
tery. 

The Funeral Genius. 

AN ANCIENT STATCE. 
Thou shouldst be look’d on when the starlight falls 
Through the blue stillness of the sammer-air, 
Not by the torch-fire wavering on the walls— 
It hath too fitful and too wild a glare ! 
And thou !—thy rest, the soft, the lovely, seems 
To ask light steps, that will not break its dreams. 


Flowers are upon thy brow ; for so the dead 

Were adel old, with pale spring flowers like these : 
Sleep on thine eye hath sunk ; yet softly shed, 

As from the wing of some faint southern breeze : 

And the pine-boughs o’ershadow thee with glooin 

Which of the grove seems breathing—not the tomb. 


They fear'd not death, whose calm and gracious thought 
Of the last hour hath settled thus im thee ! 

They who thy wreath of pallid roses wrought, 

And laid thy head against the forest tree, 





As that of one, by music’s dreamy close, 


On the wood-violets lull’d to deep repose. 
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They fear’d not death !—yet who shall say his touch 
Thus lightly falls on gentle things and fair 

Doth he bestow, or will he leave, so much 

Of tender beauty as thy features wear? 

Thou sleeper of the bower! on whose young eyes 
So still a night—a night of summer—lies ! 


Had they seen aught like thee !—Did some fair boy 
’ ‘Thus, with his graceful hair, before them rest ? 

—His graceful hair, no more to wave in joy, 

But drooping, as with heavy dews oppressed ; 

And his eye veil'd so softly by its fringe, 

And his lip faded to the white-rose tinge ? 


Oh! happy, if to them the one dread hour 
Made known its lessons from a brow !ike thine ! 
If all their knowledge of the spoiler’s power 
Came by a look so tranquilly divine ! 

—Let him, who thus bath seen the lovely part, 
Hold well that image to his thoughtful heart ! 


But thou, fair slumberer! was there less of woe, 
Or love, or terror, in the days of old, 

That men pour’d out their gladdeniny spirit’s flow, 
Like sunshine, on the desolate and cold, 

And gave thy semblance to the shadowy king, 
Who for deep souls had then a deeper sting ! 


In the dark bosom of the earth they laid 

Far more than we—for loftier faith is ours ! 

Their gems were lost in ashes—yet they made 
The grave a place of beauty and of flowers, 

With fragrant wreaths and summer boughs array’d, 
And lovely sculpture gleaming through the shade. 


Is it for ws a darker gloom to shed 
O'er its dim precincts !—do we not intrust 
But for a time. its chamber with our dead, 
, And strew immortal seed upon the dust ? 
—Why should we dwell on that which lies beneath, 
When living light hath touch’d the brow of death? 


In enumerating the various forms and habits of Mrs. Hemans’s muse, we can- 
not pass, without a word of notice, a very abundant and graceful class of its in- 
spirations, in which some domestic incident or touching superstition is made ei- 

er the subject of tne entire poem, orthe source of its suggestion. From this 
portion of her productions we might select almest at random; but we could 
scarcely find an example more to our taste than the following :— 


The Bird's Release. 

{The Indians of Bengai and of the coast of Malabar bring cages filled with 
birds to the graves of their friends, over which they set the birds at liberty. 
This custom is alluded to in the description of Virginia’s funeral.—Sce Paul 
and Virginia. } 

Go forth, for she is gone ! 

With the golden light of her wavy hair, 

She is gone to the fields of the viewless air ; 
She hath left her dwelling lone ! 


Her voice hath pass’d away ! 
Tt hath pass’d away like a summer breeze, 
When it leaves the hills for the far blue seas, 
Where we may not trace its way. 


Go forth, and like her be free ! 
With thy radiant wing and thy glancing eye, 
Thou hast all the range of the sunny sky, 
And what is our grief to thee? 


Is it aught even to her we mourn? 
Doth she look on the tears by her kindred shed 2 
Doth she rest with the flowers o'er her gentle head, 
Or float, on the light wind borne ? 


We know not—but she is gone ! 
Her step from the dance, her voice from the song, 
And the smile of her eye from the festal throng ;— 
She hath left her dwelling lone ! 


When the waves at sunset shine, 
We may hear thy voice, amid thousands more, 
In the scente¢ woods of our glowing shore ; 
But we shall not know ’tis thine ! 


Even so with the loved one flown! 

Her smile in the starlight may wander by, 

Her breath may be near in the wind's low sigh, 
Around us—but all unknown. 


Go forth, we have loosed thy chain! 
We may deck thy cage with the richest flowers 
Which the bright day rears in our eastern bowers ; 
But thou wilt not be lured again. 


Even thus may the summer pour 
All fragrant things on the land’s green breast, 
And the glorious earth like a bride be dress’d, 
But it wins her back no more ! 


There remains one class of Mrs. Hemans’s writings to be mentioned,—the 
causes of its success being the same as those which occasioned the failure of her 
dramatic efforts, and intimately connected with the remarks already made on 
some of the characteristics of her genius. If its habits and training led her 
to miss some of the higher purposes to which she was equal, there was scarcely 
any for which these had more completely unfitted her than the drama. She was 
deficient in all the qualities most needed—knowledge of the world, insight into 
character, philosophic thinking, passion—even pathos. In tenderness, she was 
inferior to her contemporary Miss Bowles—in penetration, to Miss Jewsbury. 
She had more of sentiment than sensibility—a poetic temperament rather than a 
poetic heart. The memory refers to many a swelling strain of hers; but the 
spirit treasures none of those lines—the natural expression of tenderness—which 
are so apt to swell up from the deep fountains of a woman's heart. We find our- 
selves floating down her melodies, or riding on their rich music, with a deep sense 
of luxury, but never with the ‘ears in our eyes. The monotony of her muse, its 
limited range of view, and rich but artificial forms of expression, were all essen- 
tially undramatic. The failure of her ‘ Vespers of Palermo’ may be explained 
by causes very different from those with whose suggestion her friends kindly 
sought to soothe her disappointment. As a poem, the ‘ Siege of Valencia’ is in 
the highest place which the wing of her genius touched ; but in addition to the 
dramatic deficiencies which we have mentioned, her enriched diction is the lan- 
guage that passion speaks only in rare cases, which the instinct of the consum- 
mate dramatist understacds—how much less, then, is it the interpreter of the 
common mind! A short drama, entitled ‘ De Chatillon, or the Crusaders,’ pub- 
lished, for the first time, in this collection, and the only novelty of interest which 
it contains, is marked by the same dramatic faults, but in a less degree, and has 
beauties which place it amongst the highest of Mrs. Hemans's productions.— 
But these same qualities to which we have been demurring, have been favourable 
to her suecess in another form of writing. Her gorgeous diction, ber flowing 
versification, her command of imagery, her love of traditions and superstition, 
as much when they are quaint as when they are tender, her attachment to stirring 
themes and fanciful forms, have all contributed to the perfection of her ballad- 
writing when battle or knightly subjects were her themes. The pomps and fic- 
tions of chivalry matched well with the swelling tones of her lyre. The music 
to which her mind most readily responded was that of the trumpet; and her 
page is filled with its echoes. She carries us into the stir and tumult of the 
* Battle of Morgarten,’ till we are out with the Switzer on his hills, and partake 
in his triumph. To this ballad class = likewise two of the noblest poems 
ever written by Mrs. Hemans,—* Coeur de Lion at the Bier of his Father,’ and 

‘Ivan the Czar.’ 

To Dugald Stewart she desired it might be told, as “ the reason of the mournful 

strain that pervaded” her writings, “ eet a cloud hung over her life, which she 
could not always rise above.” But Properzia Rossi, the sculptor of Bologna, 
working on her last statue of the forsaken Ariadne, while dying of an unrequi- 
ted attachment, seems, for once, to have set the full and swelling music of Mrs. 
Hemans's lyre to the dictation of her heart, under the influence of feelings drawn 
from hér own history ; and the consequence is, that she has scarcely ever gone 
deeper into the hearts of her readers than in these passionate lines. [We shall 
give them next week.) 


A 


EXCURSION TO THE PEAK OF TENERIFFE. 


Leaving Oratava, a small seaport in the neighbourhood of the Peak, Mr. Wilde 
proceeded with his friend Mr. Meikiam, on horseback, with two sumpter-horses 
to carry provisions, and a body of guides. ‘The departure was at ten o'clock in 
the evening. After some trouble, and encountering a great depression of tem- 
perature, the cavalcade reached the “ pumice-sione plain,” which lies at the foot 


fhe Albion. 


pression on the . There was a peculiar wildness in the hour 
and the scene ; the night bay propitious—not a cloud to be seen through- 
out the intense azure of the starry vault above us; not a breath of air stirred 
around us ; the full moon shone forth with a splendour the most dazzling, as she 
sailed majestically through the broad expanse of blue, barely allowing the stars 
to appear as they twinkled in her path, whilst an occasional plant would now and 
then start up as if to challenge her borrowed radiance. Before us lay the clear 
and boldly defined outline of the peak, frowning in all Tae of monarchy, 
and the great rarity of the atmosphere showed every break and unevenness that 
bounded our horizon ; all was wrapped in the most solemn stillness; the deep 
silence seemed to impress each of us, not a little increased by our momentarily 
decreasing temperature, which had now completly silenced our melodious mule- 
teers. The tread of the horses made not the slightest noise, as we wound our 
way across that weary plain, where for the first time I felt sleep come heavily 
upon me ; indeed, J did doze for a few moments, and it was on awuking that | 
so forcibly perceived our loneliness. At the end of the plain, our horses were 
furced up a steep and rugged azcent, for about half-an-hour, when we arrived at 
the Estanza des Inglises, * the resting-place of the English,” at half-past five 
o’clock ; and, although so closely muffled, our sufferings fcom cold were extreme, 
and our hands perfectly benumbed. This was the highest point where horses 
can possibly get up, and we only wondered they ascended so far. We expected 
to have read some sort of a resting-place here ; but it was only a small enclo- 
sure made by the fragments of some enormous rocks which nature has piled 
around it, and one of the most dreary spots that can be well conceived. The 
mén set about kindling a fire with some bits of retama which they had carried 
up with them. ‘The mercury in the thermometer was 36 degrees, and falling ra- 
pidly. We now had recourse to our blankets, in which we enveloped ourselves, 
and reclined against one of the sloping rocks on the outside of the cavern, our 
faces anxiously turned towards the east to watch the scene that momentarily 
opened upon us. In our then almost petrified condition, we looked as like as 
could be to a pair of Egyptian mummies laid against the rock.—Sunrise: As 
soon as we had taken our place, we perceived a thin vapory rose coloured tint to 
stretch along the eastern horizon; the moon was still full up, but she had thrown 
the shadow of the peak over where we stood. As we continued to gaze stead- 
fastly on this first blush of morning, it every second increased, especially towards 
the centre, extending likewise in length along the horizon, ‘This hue soon deep- 
ened to a pink, and ten followed such a glorious halo of colours in which the 
flower and the metal lent their most dazzling lustre, as to baffle all attempt at 
description ; and the hazy, undefined light that ushers in the day began to chase 
the moonlight shadows from the plain beneath. 

At six o'clock the thermometer stood at 18 degrees, the light increasing, the 
cold intense ; and the heavens presented a scene such as we read of in the are- 
tic regions, being formed by the resplendent glories of the aurora, but with this 
difference, the most brilliant colours gathered here, as it were, into a focus. All 
the east presented a lustrous semicircle, which, if you took your eyes off fora 
moment, seemed to increase tenfold. Between the horizon and the spot on which 
we stood, floated a confused sea, which we at first took for the ruffled bosom of 
the ocean ; but it turned out to be nothing more than a thin white mist. At a 
quarter past six, the temperature fell as low as 15 degrees, and sunrise took piace 
a minute after; he rose very suddenly, and his whole disc was almost imme- 
diately clear of the horizon. It was a glorious sight, and cheering, after all the 
cold and suffering of the preceding night, to see the great centre of light and 
heat come up to speed us on our way. I have often tried to form to myself a 
comparison of sunrise and sunset, and on this occasion have settled the question 
in favour of the former. Our guides reminded us it was time to recommence 
the ascent ; and to fortify ourselves on the way, we breakfasted. Every thing 
we had carried up with us was frozen; the eggs were perfect balls of ice; we 
had also brought with us a bottle of coffee, which, naving contrived to heat, pro- 
ved the most grateful of all our refreshments. We left the old man to guard the 
horses, and again set forward. Large masses of pumice, lava, and scorie, con- 
tinue some way farther up to the small platform of Buona Vista, where there is 
a plant or two of stunted retama ; znd here the domain of vegetation ends. From 
this we climbed up a steep ascent,composed of detached masses ofsharp rock bag 
salt and obsidian, some loose, and others with a coating of scorie ; it reminded 
me of a magnified rough cast. Our halts, as might be expected, were frequent. 
At half-past seven o’clock, during one of these stoppages, I found the glass had 
risen to 33 degrees. From the moment the sun rose, the heat began to increase, 
making us throw off our extra garments, and leaving them in the ascent. With 
a good deal of difficulty we at last reached the base of the cone, which crowns 
the summit ; the effects of the last irruption. It is much smaller and more per- 
pendicular than Vesuvius; it stands upon a level platform, somewhat broader 
than its base, and rises like the great circular chimney of a glass-house to the 
height of sixty feet. Here our extreme difficulties commenced ; for the fatigue 
we had already gone through left us but little strength commensurate with the 
ceaseless efforts which were to be put forth, and the exertion the task demanded. 
The external coating is composed of loose stones, lava, pumice, and ashes, in 
which we sank ankle-deep, and obliged us to rest every few minutes ; we had 
each to strike a separate line in our ascent, as the composition is sv loose, that, if 
once set in motion, large quantities would come powdering on the heads of the 
persons who have the misfortune to be beneath. Here and there a few reddish 
volcanic rocks jut out, and afford a resting place; but there are other whitish 
looking stones that seem equally inviting, but which are nevertheless far from be- 
ing hospitably inclined, as a young friend of mine wofully experienced. We 
reached the summit at half-past eight o'clock, and my first impulse was to crawl 
to the highest pinnacle upon the wall of the crater, on the south east point, 
whence it slopes on both sides towards the west. This solfatara (or half-extin- 
guished volcano) was more active than usual this morning ; large wreaths 
of smoke proceeding from numerous cavities and cracks in the bow] of thecrater. 
This was smaller than we expected, not being more than a hundred feet in the 
widest part ; shallow, and the edge very irregular, of an oval shape, having a 
margin of dense whitish lava. The view that awaited us on the summit amply 
repaid us for ail the toils of the ascent. The morning was beautifully clear, and 
without a cloud ; the finest that had occurred since our arrival. The whole isl- 
and of Teneriffe lay in the most vivid manner like a map at our feet, with its 
white towers, its vine-clad valleys, and pine-crowned hills. Immediately around 
the peak, the mountains form a number of concentric circles, each rising in suc- 
cessive heights, and having it as acentre. It is this appearance that has not in- 
aptly gained for it the simile of a tewn with its fosses and bastions. These are 
evidently the wails of former craters, on the ruins of which the present has been 
reared. What a fire iaust have come fiom the first of these, which enclosed a 
space of so many leagues! Or, again, how grand the illumination that once burst 
forth from the place whereon we stoud, a height of nearly 13,000 feet, and which, 
it is calculated, would serve as a beacon at a distance of 200 miles at sea on ev- 
ery side. The crater or circle next below us appears to rise to the height of the 
Estanza des Inglises, 10,000 feet. There are a number of smaller cones scattered 
irregularly over the island ; their red blistered summits glance in the sun like so 
many mole-hills: the largest is towards the west ; it rises to a great height, and 
is the most elevated point on the island next to the peak itself. Towards Santa 
Cruz, the marks of recerft volcanic action become less, the stratification more 
perfect. ‘There is less appearance of lava or pumice, and the besalt assumes 
more of the columnar form. We could perfectly distinguish the few vessels that 
lay opposite the port of Oratava, a direct distance of thirteen miles, while the 
ascent is calculated at about thirty. So clear was the atmosphere, that our 
friends at the port could distinguish us distinctly with the glass. They had been 
anxiously looking out for us, and hoped, more than expected, our accomplishing 
the ascent. The archipelago of the Canaries seemed as if stretched at our feet ; 
Grand Canary was particularly plain, being immediately beneath the sun. Palma 
and Gomera seemed so near that you could almost grasp them in you hand ; and 
far away in the distance, Heiras seemed to mingle with the horizon.” The de- 
scent from this elevated spot was rapid in the extreme, and was fortunately at- 
tended with no accident to any of the party.— Wilde's Narrative. 





CHARLES O’MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. 


By Harry Lorrequer. 
CHAPTER IX.—THE RETURN. 

O'Malley Castle lay about four miles from the spot we landed \t, and thither 
accordingly we bent our steps without loss of time. We had not, Nowever, pro- 
ceeded far when, before us on the road, we perceived a mixed </semblage of 
horse and foot, hurrying along at a tremendous rate—the mob, which consisted 
of some hundred country people, were armed with sticks, scythes, and pitch- 
forks, and although not preserving any very military aspect in their order of march 
were still a force quite formidable enough to make us call a halt, and deliberate 
upon what we were to do. 

“They've out-flanked us, Charley,” said Considine ; however, all is not yet 
lost ; but see, they've got sight of us—here they come.” 

At these words, the vast mass before us came pouring along, splashing the 
mud on everv side, and huzzaing like Indians. In the front ran a bare-legged 
boy, ide his cap to encourage the rest who followed him, at about fifty yards 
behind. 

“ Leave that fellow for me,” said the Count, coolly, examining the lock of his 
pistol ; “I'll pick him out, and load again in time for his friends’ arrival. Charley, is 
that a gentleman I see far back in the crowd !—yes, to be sure it is; he’s on a 
large horse—now he’s pressing forward, so let—no—oh—aye—it’s Godfrey 
O'Malley himself, and these are own people.’ Scarcely were the words out 
when a tremendous cheer arose from the multitude, who recognising us at the 
same instant, sprung from their horses and ran forward to welcome us. Among 





of the actual peak. And here it was that the novelty and sublimity of the scene 


the foremost was the scarecrow leader, whom I at once perceived to be the poor 
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Patsey, who escaping in the morning,had returned at full speed to O'Malley Cas- 
tle, and raised the whole country to my rescue. Before I could address one word 
to my faithful followers, 1 was in my uncle’s arms. 

“‘ Safe, my boy, quite safe?” 

“ Quite safe, sir.” 

‘* No scratch any where ?” 

“Nothing but a hat the worse, sir,” said I, showing the two bullet holes in my 
head-piece. 

His lip quivered as he turned and whispered something into Considine’s ear 
which I heard not ; but the Count’s reply was, “ devil a bit, as cool as you see 
him this minute.” 

* And Bodkin, what of him?” 

“This day’s work ’s his last,” said Considine; “the ball entered here ; but 
come along, Godfrey, Charley’s new at this kind of thing, and we had better dis- 
cuss matters in the house.” 

Half-an-hour's brisk trot, for we were soor. supplied with horses, brought us 
back to the Castle, much to the disappointment of our cortege, who had 
been promised a scrimmage, and went back in very ill humour at the breach of 
contract. 

The breakfast-room, as we entered, was filled with my uncle’s supporters, all 
busily engaged over poll-books and booth tallies, in preparation for the eventful 
day of battle. These, however, were immediately thrown aside to hasten round 
me, and inquire all the details of my duel. Considine, happily for me, however, 
assumed all the dignity of historian, and recounted the events of the morning, so 
much to my honour and glory—that I who only a little before felt crushed and 
bowed down by the misery of my late duel—began, amid the warm congratula- 
tions and eulogiums about me, to think I was no small hero ; and, in fact. some- 
thing very much resembling “the Man for Galway.” To this feeling, a circum- 
stance that followed assisted in contributing: while we were eagerly discussing 
the various results to arise from the meeting, a horse galloped rapidly to the door, 
and aloud voice called out, “I can’t get off, but tell him to come here ;” we 
rushed out and beheld Captain Malowney, the second of Mr. Bodkin, covered 
with mud from head to foot, and his horse reeking with foam and sweat. “I 
am hurrying on to Athlone for another doctor, but I’ve called to tell you that 
the wound is not supposed to be mortal—he may recover yet.” Without waiting 
for another word, he dashed spurs into his nag and rattled down the avenue at 
full gallop. Mr. Bodkin’s dearest friend on earth could not have received the in- 
telligence with more delight, and I now began to listen to the congratulations of 
my friends with a more tranquil spirit. My uncle, too, seemed much relieved by 
the information, and heard with great good temper my narrative of the few days 
at “ Gurt-na-morra.” ‘So then,” said he, as Focustedes, ““my opponent is at 
least a gentleman, that is a comfort.” 

**Sir George Dashwood,” said I, “ from all I have seen is a remarkably 
nice person, and I am certain you will meet with only the fair and legiti- 
_ Opposition of an opposing candidate in him—no mean or unmanly subter- 
uge.” 

* All right, Charley ; well now, your affair of this morning must keep you 
quiet here for a few days, cowe what will; by Monday next, when the election 
takes place, Bodkin’s fate willbe pretty clear, one way or the other, and if mat- 
ters go well, you can come into town; otherwise, I have arranged with Consi- 
dine to take you over to the continent for a yeas or so; but we'll discuss all this 
in theevecing. Now,I must start ona canvass. Boyle expects to meet you at 
dinner to-day, he is coming from Athlone on purpose. Now, good-bye.” 

When my uncle had gone I sank into a chair and fell into a musing fit over all 
the changes a few hours had wrought inme. From a mere boy, whose most se- 
rious employment was stocking the house with game, or inspecting the kennel, I 
had sprung at once into man’s estate, was complimented fur my coolness, praised 
for my prowess, lauded for my discretion, by those my seniors by nearly half a 
century ; talked to in atone of confidential intimacy by my uncle, and, in a 
word, treated in all respects as an equal—and such was all the work of a few 
hours. But so it is, the eras in life are separated by a narrow boundary ; some 
trifling accident, some casual rencontre impels us across the Rubicon, and we 
pass from infancy to youth—from youth to manhood—from manhood to age— 
less by che slow and imperceptible step of time, than by some one decisive act 
or passion, which occurring at a critical moment, elicits a long latent feeling, 
and impresses our existence with a colour that tinges it for many a year long. 
As for me, I had cut the tie which bound me to the careless gaiety of boyhood, 
with a rude gash—in three short days I had fallen deeply, desperately in love, 
and had wounded, if not killed, an antagonist m aduel. As I meditated on these 
things, I was aroused by the noise of horses’ feet upon the yard beneath—I open- 
ed the window, and beheld no less a person than Captain Hammersley, he was 
handing a card to a servant,which he was accompanying by a verbal message ; the 
impression of something like hostility, on the part of the Captain, had never left 
my mind, and I hastened down stairs just in time to catch him as he turned from 
the door. 

“Ah, Mr. O'Malley,” said he, in a most courteous tone, “they told me you 
were not at home.” 

I apologized for the blunder, and begged of him to alight and come in. 

“IT thank you very much; but, in fact, my hours are now numbered here, I 
have just received an order to join my regiment; we have been ordered for ser- 
vice, and Sir George has most kindly permitted my giving up my staff appoint- 
ment. I could not, however, leave the country without shaking hands with you. 
I owe you a lesson in horsemanship, and I’m only sorry that we are not to have 
another day together.” 

“ Then you are going out to the Peninsula?” said I. 

“Why, we hope so; the Commander-in-Chief, they say, is in great want of 
cavalry, and we cre in scarcely less of something todo. I’m sorry you are not 
coming with us.” 

** Would to heaven I was,” said I, with an earnestness that almost made my 
brain start. 

“Then, why not ?” 

“Unfortunately I am peculiarly situated—my worthy uncle, who is all to me 
in this world, would be quite alone if I were to leave him, and although he has 
never said so, I know he dreads the possibility of my suggesting such a thing to 
him, so that between his fears and mine the matter is never broached by either 
party, nor do | think ever can be.” 

“‘ Devilish hard—but I believe you are right; something, however, may turn 
up yet to alter his mind, and if so, and if you do take to dragooning, don’t forget 
that George Hammersley wiil be always most delighted to meet you, and so good 
bye, O'Malley, good bye.” 

He turned his horse’s head, and was already some paces off when he returned 
to my side, and added in a lower tone of voice— , 

“T ought to mention to you that there has been much discussion on your af- 
fair at Blake’s table, and only one opinion on the matter among all parties—that 
you acted perfectly right. Sir George Dashwood, no mean judge of such things, 
quite approves of your conduct, and I believe wishes you to know as much, and 
now, once more, good bye.” 














CHAPTER X.—THE ELECTION. 

The important morning at length arrived, and, as I looked from my bed-room 
window at day-break, the crowd of carriages of all sorts and shapes, decorated 
with banners and placards, the incessant bustle, the hurrying hither and thither, 
the cheering as each new detachment of voters came up, mounted on jaunting- 
cars or on horses, whose whole caparison consisted in a straw rope for a bridle, 
and a saddle of the same frail material, all informed me that the election day 
was come. I lost no further time, but proceeded to dress with all possible des- 
patc:. When I appeared in the breakfast-room, it was already filled with some 
seventy or eighty person of all ranks and a es, mingled confusedly together, and 
enjoying the hospitable fare of my uncle's house, while they discussed all the de- 
tails and prospects of the election. In the hall, the library, the large drawing- 
room too, similar parties were also assembled ; and, as new comers arrived, the 
servants were busy in preparing tables before the door and up the large terrace 
that ran the entire length of the building. Nothing could be more amusing than 
the incongruous mixture of the guests, who, with every variety of eatable that 
chance or inclination provided, were thus thrown into close contact, having only 
this in common, the success of the cause they were engaged in. Here was the 
old Galway squire, with an ancestry that reached to Nosh, sitting side by side 
with the poor cottier, whose whole earthly possessions was what, in Irish phrase, 
is called a ‘potato garden,” meaning the exactly smallest possible patch of 
ground out of which a very Indian-rubber conscience would presume to vote. 
Here sat the old, simple-minded, farmer-like man, in close conversation with a 
little, white-foreheaded, keen-eyed personage, in a black coat and eye-glass—a 
flash attorney from Dublin, learned in flaws of the registry, and —_ in the sub- 
tleties of electionlaw. ‘There was an Athlone horse-dealer, whose habitual dai- 
ly practices in imposing the halt, the lame, and the blind, upon the unsuspecting, 
for beasts of blood and mettle, well qualified for the trickery of a county contest. 
Then there were scores of squireen gentry, easily recognized on coinmon occa- 
sions by a green coat, with brass buttons, dirty cords, and dirtier top-boots, a lash 
whip, and a half-bred fox-hound—but now, fresh washed for the day, they pre- 
sented something of the appearance of a swell-mob, adjusted to the meridian of 
Galway. A mass of frize-coated, brown-faced, bullet-headed peasantry filling 
up the large spaces, dotted here and there with a sleek-roguish-eyed priest, or 
some low electioneering agent, detailing, for the amusement of the company, 
some of those cunning practices of former times, which, if known tothe proper 
authorities, would, in all likelihood, cause the talented narrator to be improving 
the soil of Sydney, or fishing on the banks of the Swan River; while, at the 
head and foot of each table, sat some persona! friend of my uncle, whose ready 
tongue, and still readier pistol, made him a personage of some consequence, not 
more to his own people than to the enemy. While of such materiel were the 
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upon this view of the case, of a satisfactory explanation. ‘That silence might 
be the result of a mistaken notion of religivus obligation—it might be the result 
of gratitude for her preservation ;—the more strongly felt, the more consistently 
acted on, in proportion to the purity and ingenuousness of her own mind, and to 
her punctilious sense of duty in regard *o the performance of obligations. even 
when these were in some measure extorted.” 

Such was the substance (imperfectly reported) of a two hours’ speech on the 
part of the advocate for rhe defence. 


The president proceeded to sum up. His speech was a masterpiece of clear- 


ness and 68 aes poo and candid in the highest degree; yet the impres-_ 


sion which it left on the mind of the advocate for the defence was, that his incli- 
nation wus on the whole unfavourable to the prisoner, so far as his moral convic- 
tion went, though he pointed out, with the utmost fairness, the points of the case 
where the proof appeared to be narrow or defective. The jury were furnished 
with all the documents necessary for their consideration, and were retiring, after 
the address of the president, to consider their verdict. 

PART IV.—THE DISCOVERY. 

Scarcely had the first of the jury entered the retiring room in which they were 
to consider their sentence, when a violent confusion arose at one of the entran- 
ces to the court. Sounds were heard of some one endeavouring to force his way, 
whose entrance was resisted cither by the officers of court or by the crowds, who, 
having already thronged the court to excess, were by no means disposed to give 
adinission to any new comer. The determination of the stranger, appeared, how- 
ever, to have mevailed. A well-dressed man was observed making his way 


, Was in the ruin. 


along the passage leading towards the bar: he reached it, and, addressing the | 


judge with the utmost energy, exclaimed, ‘In the name of Almighty God, I de- 
mand a hearing ; the accused is innocent !” p 

All eyes were directed to the speaker. 
entering the jury-room, stood still. 
once interfere in consequence of this irregular disturbance of the proceedings, 
looked anxiously and sternly at the intruder. 
marvellous interest in the proceedings, exclaimed, “It is Hermann! The de- 
fender’s counsel was prophetic in h‘s anticipation.” 

The old ladies were mistaken. The stranger was not Hermann. Ferdinand 
looked at him coldly aud strangely ; he passed Ferdinand without noticing him. 
His glance sought only the accused; and she—she recognised him. With pale 
and agitated features she saw him approach. She exerted herself to recover 
her composure, and hastily whispered to him a few words in English. 

The president, after some reflection, directed the jury to retire to their apart- 
ment, and the court to be cleared, and the accused to remain. It was done. He 
inquired the name of the stranger; and was answered, “Maximilian von Nor- 
dech, an officer of the army; of the 4th regiment of hussars.” 

“What were the words whispered to you by the accused just now?” said 
the president. 

Nordech replied, “‘* Remember the oath.’ She holds herself bound by an 
oath ; but, if I may be permitted a few minutes’ conversation with her, I think I 
can satisfy her that the ob!igation, if such existed, isat an end. I ask no private 
audience. The judge may be a witness to our conference. 

“ Lady,” began Nordech, Ins voice faltering, “death has loosed the bonds by 
which you conceived yourself bound. Your father is no more. He now looks 
down from a higher sphere upon a daughter who was never unworthy of his af- 
fection, and who was led to the only rash step of’ which she was guilty in life by 
maternal affection. 
been the means of involving you; he diced in happy ignorance, in resignation, 
and in faith. His last word was a blessing upon his daughter. The cause for si- 
lence is now at an end. Permit me, then, to reveal to the president, as to a man 
of honour and intelligence, the whole truth.” 

Albertine looked kindly end gratefully towards her deliverer, but answered only 
with silence and with tears. 

Nordech, addressing himself to the president, began :— 


The jury, who were on the point of 


He died without the pain of knowing ix. what suffering it had | 


The president, doubtful whether he should at | 


Some old ladies, who had taken a | © : L 
| finable feeling of terror—overpowered me with surprise, and at last with shame. 





ture of this scheme. I would willingly have frustrated it; but now Albertine 

seemed anxious for the interview. She was determined to bring the question as 

to the child to a point. 1 was obliged at last to reconcile myself to the plan.— | 
Hermann himself could not enter ilgenberg, where he was known ; Albertine 

could not venture to be seen in his company. To see him at Blumenrode was 

impossible ; while her being seen either in my company, either in Hilgenberg or 

the neighbourhood, would excite no remark. In short, the plan, hazardous as it 

might be, was the only one which appeared practicable. 

“The 10th of August was fixed for its execution. That day, however, 
the inclemency of the weather prevented. It was delayed for another week. 

“T know not how it was, but during this interval the thought more than once 
crossed my mind that Hermann had designs which he did not communicate to 
me or Albertine. I hinted this to her in writing. I received no written answer ; 
but I learned in haste from Albertine verbally, that on the 17th she would be at 
the place of rendezvous. . 

‘Hermann and I were at our posts. But Albertine—I thanked Heaven 
ed it in secret-—Albertine came not. The illness of one of the family detained 

er. 

‘‘Hermann was not daunted. 
would make her appearance. 

‘That ill-omened day approached ; the most eventful, the most painful of my 
life. Early inthe morning—it was a Saturday—I rode towards tenes. 
As I cast my eyes upwards in passing, I saw the concerted signal that Hermann 
I hurried towards the assembly-room at Hilgenberg. 

“T looked at the visiting list. I prayed that the Kettlers might be again 
detained. They were: but Albertine come—she had accompanied the family of 
Langsitz. . 

“There now remained no choice. ‘The billet was despatched. 
of anxious expectation on my part, Albertine came. 

* The calm dignity, the composure with which this extraordinary woman pro- 
ceeded on her trying mission—while I, a man, felt my heart beat with an inde- 


On the 24th, he was positive that Albertine 


After an hour 


Time was valuable ; without delay we hurried through the garden, and in the 
direction of the woods, within whose deep shadows we were soon involved.— 
From thence the path ascends, first gradually, then more steeply towards the 
ruin. Albertine was in her assembly dress ; she sid frequently with her thin 
smooth shoes ; it was only by exerting all my strength that I was able to support 
and assist her in her ascent. Her heroic perseverance, however, overcame every 
difficulty. 

“ At the distance of a few steps from the ruin we were met by Hermann.— 
Albertine’s heart beat audibly. ‘There he stood before her—the broken-down, 
degraded man, before the woman blooming in the lustre of almost maiden beauty. 
What a meeting! What feelings must have been awakened in the pure and 
noble heart of Albertine! Willingly would I conceal the degrading fact—but it 
must be spoken. Hermann appeared in a state of unnatural excitation ; he had 
brought wine with him to the ruin—for what purpose I know not—and it soon 
became plain to me that he had indulged in it to excess. 

* Even Albertine, who had not at first observed it, could not long be insensible 
to Hermann’s condition. His whole behaviour had in it something wild, savage, 
and revolting. I saw by her looks that she repented the step which she had taken ; 
but the deed was done. I exerted myself accordingly to bring the conversation 
to the point, in the hope that the painful interview might the sooner terminate. 
Directing the old man, who had been Hermann’s guide, to accompany us, we 


| entered the ruin: he could not understand our conversation, which was carried 


“When our troops returned from France in 1816, I was quartered with the se- | 


veral squadrons of the fourth hussar regiment inthis neighbourhood. The idle- 
ness of quarters led me to excursions into the surrounding country. We officers 
were hospitably received among the neighbouring gentry and in the numerous 
bathing places, such as K , which at that time possessed an excellent theatre. 

“In that theatre, to which [ had accompanied some friend, I accidentally met 
with Baron Hermann von Preussach. We had served together in the campaign 
of 1899, and [ was under obligations to him. I felt pleasure in meeting him 
again, but not unmingled with a feeling of pain. He was sadly altered. The 
handsome and noble-looking-youth had become prematurely old ; his limbs stiff 
and feeble ; his spirit gone; even his dress bore the traces either of negligence 
or of poverty. I knew he haa been rich; I had heard he had made a brilliant 
match ; and thisT could not reconcile with his present appearance. He seemed 
to have a suspicion of my thought; but on this occasion we had no time for any 
explanations. 

** In the course of our subsequent intercourse, I saw that his mind was ill at 
ease with itself; he lived in society beneath his rank, and with which in his bet- 
ter moments he was disgusted. I was happy to give him the opportunity of find- 
ing a better circle among the officers of my regiment. 

** By degrees he became more communicative : he told me, in fragments, the 
history of his mairiage andseparation. He avowed hi:nself, with remorse, to be 
the guilty person. He told me further, how he had broken with his friends, gone 
abroad for atime, returned, and had now lived on for some months at K 
without a plan ur object. An unfortunate attachment still fettered him, though 
the connection had long become wearisome to him. The subject of it was a 
member of the corps de ballet of the theatre. 

*- Accident led to furtherdisclosures on his part. Among other acquaintances 
which I and my comrade had formed, was that of the family of Baron Kettlers von 
Blumenrode, at whose house a young lady was on a visit—Madame Siegfeld.— 
She was too attractive and beautiful not to form the frequent subject of our con- 
versatiuns. At one of these Preussacl: was present, and the extreme attention 
with which he listened could not escape my observation. The next time we 
were alone, he began the most particular inquiries as to Madame Siegfeld. I 
told hin all I knew, and when I had exhausted the subject, he sat for a little, 
brooding and thoughtful, and then broke silence in earnest. To my astonish- 
ment I now learned that Albertine von Siegfeld was his separated wife. He 
spoke of her with such affection, with such animation, that he affected me in 
turn. He confessed that, since the separation, he had lived ina state of moral 
degradation at which he shuddered. He felt that his only chance of reformation 
depended on a re-union with his wife. He implored me to act as m 
tween them ; to be the bearer of his repentant prayer to his wife. I shrunk 
back: I was terrified at the task ; I represented to hin the chimerical, the hope- 
iess nature of the attempt. This time he desisted. But the attempt was often 
renewed. Weary of the subject, I began to avoid Preussach. But I did not 
avoid Blumenrode ; and, strangely enough, I began to think that Albertine eyed 
me with particular attention. [ was not vain enough to ascribe her notice to any 
personal attractions ; but the suspicion flashed across my mind that Hermann had, 
without my interference, found the means of opening a written communication 
with his wife, and had alluded to me as one to whom he had confided his secret. — 
I learned afterwards that my conjecture was correct 

“To be brief ; disclosures took place between Albertine and myself. Alber- 
tine told me one evening on which [had the pleasure of accompanying her in an 
evening walk, that she knew I[ was acquainted with her situation ; that she beliey- 
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ed me to be a man of honour, and as such would confide in me ; but that to | 


Herinann she had but one answer to make 
wish fora re-union. She had forgiven him; but the will of her father, which she 
never would oppose, rendered all thoughts of re-union hopeless, even if her own 
feelings could have led her to such a step. I vowed that I would never lend 
countenance to any plan on the part of Hermann which did not meet with her 
approbation. 

** So ended my first conversation with Albertine. I communicated every thing 
to Hermann. He was silent. The matter appeared to rest. To my surprise 
and terror, wowever, I discovered not only that he continued his correspondence 
with Blumenrode, but received answers from thence. I reproached him; he 
embraced ine, and exclaimed in an agitated tone,—‘ O Max! interfere not with 
my plans. I count upon you. Albertine trusts to me—and yourself! All will 
soon he clear to you.’ . 

“* My astonishment was indescribable. still doubted; I thought Hermann 
mu3t be deceiving me or himself. Yet it was ashe said. Albertine had con- 
sented, not indeed to a re union, but to give him a mecting. Hermann, it ap- 
pears, had assailed her in her tenderest part—her affection for her child. He had 
threatened that he and his family could and would reclaim the child by law, if 
she refused him the interview he asked. How Albertine, with her clear intel- 
lect, could allow herself to be terrified with this bugbear of a legal reclamation 
of the child, I know not ; but so it was. She consented to Hermann’s plan.— 
That plan was as follows :— 

“ The gentry of the neighvourhood held weekly assemblies in Hilgenberg, and 
Albertine generally accompanied the Kettler family thither. The parties were 
numerous—gentlemen and ladies of all ages; excursions—amusemints of all! 
kads—afforded opportunities for any one who chose to separate from the rest to 
do so without being observed. 

* Tt was arranged that Albertine should be summoned from her party by a pre- 
tended message from a friend, to whom we gave the name of Madame Scehausen, 
and conducted to an appointed spot where [ should be in waiting. The place 
fixed was the residence of a respectable woman in Hilgenberg. 

“From this house t was to conduct Albertine toa lonely ruin on the top of a 
neighbouring eminence ; a spot which Hermann had discovered in the course of 
his rambles, and where he himself was to be in waiting. 

“T could not disguise from myself the questionable, even the dangerous na- 





that she never would accede to his | 





this scrap of writing. How does that cohere with your plau of representing the 


on in French. 

“* What shall I say of this conversation? Its constant, ever-repeated theme 
was, on the one hand, Hermann’s entreaties for a reconciliation and a re-union, 
on which he felt that his whole chance of amendment depended ; on the other, 
Albertine’s inflexible resolution not to violate the injunction of her father. Both 
parties became warm—reproachful expressions were uttered by Herman. There 
was a pause—the day had become hot. Hermann directed the guide to unpack 
the refreshments. We men applied ourselves to them vigorously. Albertine, 
at my request, ate a few morsels to repair her strength. Hermann, in spite of 
my reinonstrances, indulged in long draughts of strong and fiery wine ; his en- 
treaties, addressed to his wife, became more urgent, and at last assumed the tone 
of threats, directed both against her and her child. Albertine rose—she saw it 
was time to depart—I watched her every look. 

** Hermann perceived it, and, with a demoniac look and wildly rolling eye, ex- 
claimed,—‘ Ay, you are in league—I see throngh you.’ 

** Albertine cast on him a look of pity and contempt. 
she said, ‘I go.’ 

***So, you go!’ cried Hermann in a fearful tone. He held a large two-edged 
knife in his hand. ‘ You go!—go then—forsake me—-cast me back into a life 
which to me is hell. Life!—no; it is death itself. Go—but first see me die!’ 
And he made a motion with the knife as if to stab himself. 

** What happened afterwards? I try in vain to realize to myself the order 
of events in the next moment. I know only that the words thoughtlessly es- 
haped me. 

*** Hermann, are you not ashamed to play off this mummery before your noble 
wife ?” , 

“This reproach seemed to have inflamed him to madness. 

““* Wretch !’ he exclaimed, ‘do I not know how to die !’ 

“ Scarcely had he uttered these words when he lay at my feet in his blood, the 
handle of the knife convulsively clasped in his hand, the blade plunged into his 
heart. Albertine lay beside him, herself bleeding and insensible. 

** Scarcely knowing what I did, I raised her. Her right hand bled. In the 
moment of the death-blow she had seized hold of the knife to stay his hand—but 
in vain. 

** The guide drew the knife from Hermann’s breast—it was too late. A single 
slight movement of the head, a faint rattling in the throat, and Hermann was no 
more. Ad 

‘* Albertine, the weak and tender woman was the first who evinced promptitude 
and coolness in these trying circumstances. The deceased was the object of her 
solicitude. The body, she said, could not be allowed to remain there. Her 
husband, the father of her children, must not be left exposed and unburied— 
at all hazards, she was resolved that his remains should find a grave in Chris- 
tian earth. 

“« The guide suggested the scheme of carrying the body down from the ruin 
and placing it in the neighbourhood of the chapel beneath, where it was certain 
in a short time to be discovered, and would be taken for the body of some one 
who had been robbed and murdered on the mountain; in which case it would 
obtain interment in consecrated ground, which would be denied to it if known to 
be the remains of a suicide. We thought the plan feasible. With the assis- 
tance of the guide I stripped the body of its upper garments, purse, watch, and 
portfolio. The clothes we concealed in a pit behind the ruin, covering them care- 
fully with stones. ‘The watch, the purse, the marriage ring, and the portfolio, 
Albertine, at my request, took into her possession. The seal-ring we were obli- 
ged to leave on the right hand; it could not be drawn off without mutilation. 
We tore to pieces the silk cravat which Hermann wore, and bound it tightly 
round the body to staunch the torrent of blood which still flowed from the wound, 
and by which my clothes were already sullied—then raising the body in our arms, 
we carried it fromthe ruin and deposited it on the greensward before the cha- 

el. 

“Tt was now full time to make the best of our way to Hilgenberg. The guide 
undertook to conduct Albertine to some surgeon who would dress her wound. I 
supported herin herdescent. Bitterly did she now express her regret that she 
had violated her promise to her father, under the terror of being separated from 
her child ; perhaps—though she did not confess it—under the influence of old at- 
tachment to her husband. ‘ But never, never!’ she exclaimed, ‘shall he have 
the misery of knowing that I have violated his injunctions ; the idea of such dis- 
obedience on the part of a beloved daughter would be his death Come what 
will—nay, though I should be myself suspected of being a murderess—though 
the arm of the law should be extended to persecute me—I will be silent; silent 
to the scaffold—to the grave !’ 

“T exerted all my eloquence to dissipate this unhappy idea by which Alber- 
tine was haunted, but without success. In atone which cut me to the heart, she 
repeated, that her last prayer to me was—that, as long as her father lived, I 
would reveal ‘o no one that she had seen Hermann. I promised solemnly what 
she required. The guide, touched by her grief, promised, with tears in bis eyes, 
todo the same. “ Already we were beginning to emerge from the wood. My 
clothes, I knew, where spotted with blood ; but on Albertine’s dress there were 
only a few specks, which might easily be accounted for by the wound in her 
hand. At this moment she discovered that she had dropped her glove. We 


‘Herr von Nordech,’ 
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Nordech looked at the paper with surprise. ‘ I cannot explain it,” he replied ; 
“except that Albertine, solely occupied with her own scheme of procuring Chris- 
tian burial for her husband, may have forgotten our arrangement, and dropped the 
purse a the box while she remained in the chapel, during the time we removed 
the body.” 

The old man made his appearance, and his testimony completely corroborated 
the story of Nordech. 

One doubt may still remain to be cieared up. How came it that Nordech had 
been so long separated from the chief actor in this extraordinary event '—how 
came it that the news of her danger only reached him in the most critical mo- 
ment 

‘Thus it was :—-His regiment, within a few weeks after the eventful 24th of 
August, was ordered into another quarter, and afterwards reduced. Nordech re- 
sumed his original profession, that of a mining engineer, and distinguished him- 
self so much, that he was selected to accompany a mining expedition which the 
Government sent out to Brazil. Pleased with the prospects whies the New 
World afforded, he determined to settle there entirely. Before doing so, howev- 
er, he resolved to visit his native country once more, finally to arrange his affairs 
before leaving it for ever. i 

His business concluded, he resolved to pay a parting visit to the scenes where 
he-had fought in defence of his country. His way led him through that district 
where he had been the involuntary witness of such eventful occurrences. 

The newspapers of the department announced the upening of the assizes in 
Hainbarg ; one case was mentioned as likely to attract peculiar attention: the 
initials only of the parties were given, but to himthey were enough. ‘There was 
no doubt ; the accused was Albertine! Thus fearfully had her dark presentiment 
been fulfilled. 

He hurried to Blumenrode : there he would hear all; he learned all that the 
family had totell; it was enough to convince him of the pressing nature of the 
danger. Albertine’s sentence was expected to be pronounced that day, and the 
worst fears were entertained as to the result. 

“ And her parents,”’ he inquired, “ Do they know of this?’ Are they here?” 

‘The colonel is dead,” was the reply, “ he never learned the danger in which 
Albertine stood. The unfortunate mother, with admirable prudence, contrived 
to make him believe tothe last that Albertine was merely involved ia a trouble- 
some process with Ferdinand von Preussach as to her settlements. Her mo- 
ther has not yet dared, however, to break the tidings: to her, fearing that the 
shock might be too much for her, when coupled with her own misfortunes.” 

‘In the name of Heaven!” exclaimed Nordech, ‘ Albertine has not yet heard 
of her father’s death ! She must hear of it, and that instantly.” 

The ground seemed to burn beneath his feet : he was deaf to every question 
which was asked. ‘To Hainburg !” he exclaimed—* to Hainburg! Every in- 
stant is precious.” 

In a moment his horse was ready, and in full gallop for Hainburg. He was 
told the court was still sitting. He made his way through the thronged passa- 

es with difficulty ; he saw the jury retiring ; his eye lighted upon the prisoner. 

he rest the reader already knows. 





Happening to be in Marseilles in 1820, I met, in the saloon of the inn, the 
young hurse of a pretty little girl of seven years old, to whom the attendant gave 
the name of Constance. Seeing she was a German, I entered into conversation 
with her, and learned that the sweet was waiting for her parents, who were just 
expected—and that the family were about to sail from thence for the Brazils. 

I asked their names, and was told Noidech. ‘ Now that the lady’s mother is 
dead,” continued the nurse, “they have nothing to bind them any longer to this 
c ountry.” 

Nordech! The name sounded to me as familiar. I inquired further. 

I learned that Constance was the stepdaughter of Nordech—that her name 
was Fraulein von Preussach. 

I saw it all. The lovely child was Albertine’s daughter—the daughter of the 
unfortunate Hermann von Preussach—the dead man of St. Anne’s Chapel. 

A servant entered to announce that the family were come, and were waiti 
in the carriage. ‘The nurse dressed the child, and hurried down with her. I 
vanced to the window. A lady and gentleman sat in the carriage. The lady 
looked up; it gave me an opportunity of perusing again those well known and 
still beautiful features which could never be forgotten. It was Albertine. 

The carriage drove onwaras to the pier; and the ocean soon lay between her 
and that land where she had encountered so many sorrows. 


MEMOIR OF BEAU BRUMMELL. 


“The celebrated Beau Brummell died at Caen, in Normandy on the 30th 
March, at the age of 62. He had been long in distressed circumstances, living 
on the charity of friends, and latterly had been confined in a madhouse.”—Morn- 
ing Herald.” , : 

The origin of this once celebrated dandy is by no means so obscure as the pride 
of aristucracy and the envy of less successful roués have too often represented it. 
The grandfather of the Beau, and the first of the Brummell family of whom 
there is ay record, and who may be considered its founder, was originally one of 
the porters to the treasury, to which situation he had been preferred through the 
interest of Lord North. Being a pains taking prudent man, he contrived to give 
his son, the father of the roué, a superior education, and eventually succeeded in 
obtaining for him, through the interest of Lord North, a situation as one of the 
junior clerks in the treasury. In process of time the young clerk rendered him- 
self conspicuous by his assiduity and talent, particularly as an actuary, being then 
considered equal to what Chinnery was afterwards ; he was greatly noticed by 
the minister, and rapidly advanced to a more important confidential office. In this 
position, being privy to all Lord North’s movements, who was a great speculator 
in the fands, Brummell’s father contrived, by following his patron, to amass a 
considerable sum of money. The mother of .he Beau, who was one of the most 
beautiful little women of her day, was, before her marriage, a Miss Richardson, 
sister to the celebrated lottery-office keeper, whose father had formerly kept a 
tavern in the neighbourhood of Charing-cross. His elder brother married Miss 
Daniels, with a good fortune, who lived at Donnington-park, Berkshire ; Bartie 
Burrell, a brother of Lord Gwyders, also married one of the Beau’s sisters. 
George was sent with his elder brother, at an early age, to Eton, wiere his quaint 
humour and eccentricities of dress and manner were even then conspicuous 
among his schoolfellows. From Eton he went, it is believed, to Oxford, but of 
that the writer is not certain ; assuredly his attention tothe precepts of Alma 
Mater did not obtain him any degree, for of that there is no record. The splen- 
did costume of the 10th Hussars, then commanded by the Prince of Wales. and 
the much-talked-of style and spirit of the corps, attracted the early notice of 
Brummell, who obtained an eusigncy in the regiment before he was twenty years 
of age, and thus made his first advance to a knowledge of high society, and an 
introduction to the most finished gentleman in Europe, who then perforsyed the 
active duties of colonel. The beau, if known to the Prince of Wales, was not 

articularly noticed by him until some time afterwards, when on the occasion of 
fis marriage, Brummell happened to be the officer on duty at Carlton Palace, 
and to that circumstance, and the singu/ar events of that night, he owed his sub- 
sequent close intimacy with the heir apparent, who, for many years afterwards, 
continued to honour him with his friendship, and not unfrequently made him his 
guest and companion. . A 

To those who knew Beau Brummell at the period alluded to, this partiality of 
the prince will not appear surprising ; the marwas an oddity it is true, quite an 
original in his way, and the Prince of Wales had been often heard to declare his 
admiration of characters. ‘Nomanof genius,” said the prince, ‘was ever seen 
without some corresponding peculiarity er eccentricity of conduct: and certainly 
3rummell displays distinguishing traits of both.” It must, however, be admitted 
that the beau was the most superlative fellow of his class in london, whether for 
the taste and variety of his costume, or the polished nonchalance with which he 
occasionally gave an agreeable air to sayings and doings which, in any other, 
would have been ch2racterised as rude and unfashionable. Nature had not been 
altogether unkind to the dandy ; for although the depository of the dura mater 
was but indifferently furnished with the more solid organs of scientific acquire- 
ment. yet there was no lack of the vivacious and the whimsical, plentifully spiced 
with a compound mixture between confidence and wit He was, touse the prince’s 
own words, “an excellent experimental tailor’s model to show off a well cut suit 
upon ;” a qualification that stood him in much respect in those times, and was no 
slight recommendation to the gay prince himself Brummell had succeeded to 
the post of Court Beau, vacant by the retirement of Prince Lascelles, (after- 
wards Lord Harewood,) as the latter was designated, from the circumstantial 
mainer in which he imitated the dress and peculiarities of the heir apparent. Of 
this nobleman an anecdote was related by the elder Sheridan, who, in conjunction 
with Fox and Wyndham, played off the following trick upon Lascelles, by which 

















saw how important it was to recover it; I offered to re-ascend for that purpose, 
thinking | should have no difficulty in overtaking her. My search was long and 
vain : the glove was not to be found. When I again reached the road, Albertine 
was gone. She had proceeded on her way, accompanied by her guide. I reach- 
ed my quarters about dusk ; and I saw her no more till I met her here. Thank 
God! my coming was not too late !”’ 

“Thanks to God, indeed !” said the worthy president. ‘I believe your sto- 
ry : it bears on its face the stamp of truth. But the forms of law must be com- 
plied with. The evidence ef the woodman will be necessary to confirm your 
statement. Where is he?” 

‘ T have kept my eye upon him,” said Nordech. ‘“ His name is Florian Krauss : 
and he inhabits a small cottage in the village of Zellenbach.” 

‘He shall be summoned. One other circumstance I should wish explained. 
The purse of the deceased was dropped into the poor's chest of the chapel with 


they hoped to<cure him of his folly : Observing how minutely he copied every 
article of the prince’s costume, attending even to the minutia of acurl, they per- 
suaded the prince to join them in a hoax by concealing his queue, at that time a 
very fashionable appendage, during dinner, behind the collar of his coat ; accord- 
ingly the parties took en opportunity of remarking the alteration in the presence 
of Lascelles, who fell into the szare thus ingeniously laid for him, and on his 
next visit to Carlton House assumed the crop, when, to his utter astonishment 
and mortification, he discovered the prince wearing his gueve as usual—and was 
thus subjected to the raillery of Sheridan and Wyndham, who pretended to have 
won a large bet of the heir-apparent as an excuse for his royal highness having 
joined in the deception. The story soon got current, and poor Prince Lascelles 
could no longer orook being the subject for merriment among the convivial fre- 
quenters of the prince’s banquets. ; 

Brummell's disgrace, there is good reason to suppose, did not arise out of any 
of the circumstances to which it has been usually attributed, but was the result 
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repeated acts of indiscretion, which at length became intolerable, not only to 
the prince, but to his immediate friends. The story of his desiring the prince to 
Ting the bell is partly true, but not in the offensive way in which it has been usu- 
ally attributed t> him. Instead of Brummell’s saying “ George, ring the bell,” 
the prince regent desired him to do so at the time when he was engaged in ear- 
nest conversation with Lord Moira, and Brummell unthinkingly replied, “It is 


close to you sir. 


Zhe Albion. 





estimates I have already stated of the amount ef income which have been pro- 
perly calculated on without the addition, amount to £46,700,000 ; add to this 
the addition, and the result will be £49,037,000, the full amount of the expendi- 
ture, including the estimates for Canada and China,the result willbe £49,432,000 


and comparing it with the amount proposed, will leave a deficiency of £597,000. | 


With regard to the vote for Canada and China, I am not prepared to make a per- 


” Upon which the regent immediately rose, rung it himself, and | manent addition to the burdensof the country, and therefore propose to meet the 


then desired the attendant to call Mr. Brammell’s carriage ; this |ttle faux pas | £895,000 for these purposes with a vote of credit. 


was, however, immediately me and the beau reinstated in his former posi- 
tion by the kind interference o Lord Moira, who undertook to make his apology. 
The beau himself attributed his quarrel with the prince regent to Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert, whose superior mind and lofty bearing could never brook his presence or 
sanction his frivolities. Perhaps she had great cause to dislike him; he was 
more than suspected of having employed his puny efforts at sarcasm with intent 
to prejudice that amiable lady in the estimation of the prince’; he had on more 
than one occasion wantonly wounded her feelings, and being one of the proudest 
wo nen on earth she never forgave him—nor ought the lady to be blamed, if the 
following account of the last offence, afterwards related by Lord Muira, be cor- 
st: 

Dining with the prince and Mrs. Fitzherbert, his royal highness laughingly 
said, ‘So, I hear they have given me the soubriquet of Big Ben.” ‘ Perhaps,” 
interrupted the lady, ‘they will find one for me next.” ‘“ Yes,” answered the 
beau, ‘they may call you Big Bena.” Now here was combined an uncivil allu- 

_ sion to her embonpoint, and an insinuation that, as of course, she derived the fe- 
minine termination from the particular ‘“‘ Ben” so impudently designated. The 
consequence was, that she very properly chasséed the offender ; and the prince 
remarked that, as it was very disagreeable to him, he hoped that Brummell 
would seize upon the first opportunity to make his peace with her. An ap- 
proaching party at Lady Jersey's offered an occasion: when Mrs. Fitzherbert 
was about to depart, the prince approached Brummel and said, “ Now she is go- 
ing away, do put on her shawl, and hand her down.” ‘The beau did so, but with 
a manner that left no doubt of his intention, accompanying the uncourteous act 
with an arching of the eyebrows and additional protrusion of the under jaw, for 
which he was particularised when he intended to be satirical. ‘The lady saw chis 
in a mirror, and hesitated to proceed with him. At the top of the stairs he called 
out, “* The Mistress Fitzherbert’s carriage,” laying an undue emphasis upon mis- 
tress! The lady indignantly quitted his arm, and, returning to the room, in- 
formed the prince of her having been thus wantonly insulted. It was not only 
the prince, but all his friends, who felt indignant at this outrage upon an amiable 
lady ; a sharp rebuke was instantly conveyed to the offender, who pettishly re- 
turned a snuffbox he had received with the prince’s portrait upon the lid. From 
this period he was a stranger at Carlton palace. Brummell consoled himself (as 
Tom Moore and others have since done) by ungratefully endeavouring to raise a 
laugh at the expense of the prince. Some idea of his ridiculous vanity may be 
gathered from his expression to Colonel M‘Mahon. ‘I made him what he is,” 
said the beau, “and I can unmake him.” Shortly afterwards, as the prince was 
walking up St. James’s-street, leaning on the arm of ‘ord Moira, they met Lord 
Alvanley and Brummell coming down ; the prince accosted the former, and en- 
tered into conversation with him—on his royal highness departing, Brummell 
addressed Lord Alvanley, loud enough for the prince to hear, in the following 
manner :-—‘‘ Alvanley, who is your fat friend ?” affecting not to know his former 
oe. The kind-hearted Duke of York, who continued to think well of the 

au to the last, and did lim many acts of service in his banishment, tried to ob- 
tain forgiveness for him, but could never succeed. On the Prince Regent’s ar- 
rival at Calais, in 1819, he visited the theatre, and as many years had thus elaps- 
ed, and the beav was in a forlorn state. he thought he would try to revive a re- 
collection of past friendship; for this purpose he placed himself in a conspicuous | 
situation as the regent entered the theatre, on his way to his box. Brummell | 
was not mistaken, the generous feelings of the prince overcame all remembrance 
of the past, he nodded to him as he went on, and the same evening sent him a 
handsome present by the hands of Sir Benjamin (now Lord) Bloomfield. When 
the Whigs came into power, Brummell wrote to Lord Grey, and other old friends 
im»loring them to do something for him, and eventually he was appointed Bri- 
tish consul at Caen—a very snug sinecure, which he might have continued to 
enjoy for the rest of his life ; but, in his anxiety to obtain something better, he 
wrote home, complaining that he had nothing to do, that a consul was quite use- | 
less at Caen, and hoped they would remove him to some more active duty. His 
friends took advantage of this communication, and acting upon his own assertion. 
suppressed the appointment, 'eaving poor Brummell to regret that his candour 
had lost him his salary, In 1838 he cortinued to reside, in his Norman retreat, 
on a pension from his own relations. —Argus. 
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CHINA. 
House of Lords, May 5. 
Lord ASHBURTON then said, that the public having been left more in the 


| dark respecting the expedition to China than had ever been the case respecting ! 


| any expedition of equal importance and strength, he wished, therefore, to know 
| under whose guidance and command it was intended to place the ships and men. 
The armament being a joint naval and military one, he thought it important that 
| the public should know who was to have the conduct of it. 
Vsskeet MELBUURNE said that the general conduct of the expedition would 
| undoubtedly be under the Governor-General of India. 

The Earl of KIPON asked whether the Governor-General would act on his 
own discretion, or from instructions sent out from England. 

Viscount MELBOURNE said, of course instructions would be sent, but still 
the Governor-General would act as circumstances might require. 

Lord ASHBURTON.—Will he accompany the expedition ? 

Viscount MELBOURNE.—No, no. 

Lord ASHBURTON said, that the objects of this expedition being to obtain 
reparation, to establish courts uf judicature,and to conduct negotiations, he wisi- 
ed to know who was to have the conduct of these negotiations ? 

Viscount MELBOURNE.—The naval officer, I apprehend. 

Lord ASHBURTON asked if the Noble Viscount meant Capt. Elliott? 

Viscount MELBOURNE.—No. 

AFFAIRS OF THE EAST. 
House of Commons, May 4. 

Mr. HUME rose, according to notice, to inquire of Lord Viscount Palmer- 
ston whether, as stated in public papers, the British Government has again in- 
terfered through Lord Ponsonby to prevent the Sultan from entering into direct 
negotiations with Mehemet Ali for a settlement of their differences ; and whe- 
ther, on that occasion, it has acted in concert with the other European Powers or 
their Ministers at Constantinople? Whether any orders have been issued by Her 
Majesty's Government for reprisals against Mehemet Ali: whether, as stated in 
public journals, two ships sent by Mehemet Ali to bring recruits from Albania 
to Candia had been detained by a British frigate and conducted to Corfu ; and 
whether returned or not?’ Whether orders have been issued by Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, or by Lord Ponsonby, to Colonel Hodges, the British Consul-General 
in Egypt, to interfere in the afiairs of Egypt, by giving subjects of the Sultan 
passports to leave Egypt under the protection of English passports ! 

Viscount PALMERSTON was quite ready to answer the questions of his hon. 
friend. In the first place, his hon. friend and the house were aware that in Julv 
last the representatives of the Five Powers, fearing that the, Sultan might be 
driven to make unnecessary and injurious concessions to Mehemet Ali, present- 
ed a request that he would not enter intu negotiations with Mehemet Ali, but 
leave the settlement of the differences which existed between them tothe Five 
Powers: and Lord Ponsonby had been desired to use any influence he might 
possess to induce the Porte to comply with that request. With respect to the 
detention of the two ships, the fact was this that the Commissioner of the Tonian 
Islands, in consequence of a communication from the Austrian Government, from 
the Ambassador at Vienna, made inquiries into certain measures taken by the 
agents of Mehemet Ali, and ascertained that they were recruiting men on the 
coast of Albania to be conveyed to Egypt to act against their Sovereign, and Sir 
Howard Douglas took steps to prevent their progress. He (Viscount Palmer- 
ston) thought the ships were not detained, but the measure was prevented, and 
the agent of Mehemet Ali was sent back, and the Albanians who were engaged 
to go as recruits remainel in Albania. With regard to the third question, no or- 
ders had been given to Col. Hodges to grant passports to these subjects, because 
our arrangement was to give passports only (except in peculiar cases) to British 
subjects. But the Turkish fleet having been carried by treachery into the power 
of Mehemet Ali, he (Viscount Palmerston) had no hesitation in saying that Col. 
Hodges would be only doing his duty if he were to afford any protection he could 
give to any subjects of the Sultan, who, having been engaged in rebellion against 
him, were desirous of returning to their allegiance. 
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House of Commons, May 15. 

The CHANCELLOR of the Exchequer said the ordinary income for the year 
ending 6th April, 1840, amounts to £47,685,000, and if we add to that the pay- 
ment by the East India Company of £151,000, the total income will be £47,- 
836,000. The expenditure stands thus. The sum total under the different 
heads for the charge of the debt was 29,439,000. The other charges in the 
consolidated fund amounted to £2,410,000, making a total charge upon the con- 
solidated fund of £31,849,000. ‘Tne whole grants, with one or two trifles which 
it is not necessary to detail to the House, amount to £17,451,000, making the 
total expenditure of the year £49,300,000, leaving out the small figures. There | 
is therefore in the income, as compared with the expenditure, as it appears by 
these returns, a deficiency of £1,457,000. | 

The vote for Canada, I shall have to submit this year to the House. I have 
brought estimates earlier than my Noble friend in a former year. I did so very 
soon after the 5th of April. I have some difficulty in making myself safe upon 
this vote, but I have been desirous to name a sum which I think might be voted 
by the House, and which, at the same time, would fairly meet the expenditure 
of the Canadas. (Hear, hear.) I have endeavoured to take care not to name 
too large a sum nor to attempt to reduce the estimate below what I thought 
would be required. (Hear, hear.) The sum I shall take for Canada will amount 
to £350,000. The vote of last year was £1,000,000, and the former vote was 
£500,000. This year I propose to take £350,000. (Hear.) 

The expenditure, which I have already stated at £49,432,000, and the income, 
as I have now stated it, at £46,700,000, leaves a deficiency of £2,732,000, es- 
timated expenditure over income. Now, Sir, I am not prepared, Her Majesty's 

vernment are not prepared, to recommend to Parliament to provide for this 

ficiency by any new system of loan. So far as that expenditure 1s merely of 








His Honor Jonathan Chapman, Mayor of the city, presided at the table,— 
Mr. Cunard, and Mr. Grattan the British Consul, were seated immediately upon 
his right, and Captain Douglas, commander of the Unicorn, upon his left. 

The Mayor opened the intellectual part of the entertainment by the following 
address to his fellow citizens : 

REMARKS OF THE MAYOR. 

It is an event, said he, of more than ordinary interest and importance to us, 
in honor of which we are now assembled. The present week has witnessed the 
first arrival in our harbor, from the shores of Great Britain, of one of those won- 
derful inventions of modern times, which, defying space, and time, and tide, seem 
destined to break down the partitions of nations, and to make one brotherhood of 
the family of man. We look upon it as an epoch in the history of our city ; and 
accordingly the city government, in compliance with what they deemed the una- 
rimous feeling of the community, have caused this social meeting to be gathered, 
without formality, and at short notice, in order that our Transatlantic brethres 
might sit down with us as in the family circle. ' pee 

It is a matter of sincere regret that the distinguished individual, the Hon. Sa- 
muel Cunard, to whom more than to any other, we are indebted for the result 
which we now honor, is not present to paiticipate in this meeting, and to receive 
thus publicly the thanks of our city for the benefit which we feel that we have 
received at his hands. But when it is known that he is detained for the purpose of 
completing the arrangea.ents thus auspiciously begun, I am sure that he will be 
as gratefully remembered in his absence, as he would have been greeted, were 
he here. I am happy, however, to state, that we have with us, as his represent- 
ative, his son, Mr. Edward Cunard, whom it will be my privilege shortly to in- 
troduce. And it adds to our gratification, that there 1s also present here the 


| commander who gui‘ted hither this first adventurous boat, Capt. Douglas, of the 


steamer Unicorn, whom it will likewise be a pleasure to me shortly to make 


a temporary character, it might be a subject for your consideration how far it | known to you. 


might be met by temporary means. I admit that you may deal with China, and | 
consider that of Canada, as of a temporary character, and it might be proper to 


Assembled as we thus are in honor of the opening of steam navigation between 


| Great Britain and this city, our first feelings are those of admiration and gratitude 


meet them by temporary means; but wheu you find that, afier the deduction of | for the enterprise which has achieved this important result. May I not, therefore, 
the vote of £500,000 taken for those services you still leave a deficit of the in- | in the name of the city of Boston, welcome these representatives of the means 


come on the expenditure of £2,732,000, 1 am not prepared to advise Parlia- 
ment to attempt to make provision for that deficiency, which we must equally 
expect in future years, by temporary means, which would be no other than stav- 
ing off the evilday. I therefore must now proceed to recommend those mea- 
sures which her Majesty's Government have decided upon, with a view of mak- 
ing up the income of the country fairly equal to the expenditure. In doing so I 
beg to be understood. 

le inclined to think the expenses both in Canada and China, is an expen- 
diture of a temporary character, and I can place that expenditure, by the propo- 
sal I have to make, on a fair footing with regard to the other items of expendi- 
ture ; but I am satisfied, that if the public affairs continue to go on as I trust 
there is every reason to expect that they will, in a future year, we may not 
have to call for that expedient. In dealing with the measure which I shail 
have to propose to meet this deficiency, I shall begin with stating that it is not 
my intention to place any new tax on the public. It is not intended to place in 





the hands of the tax gatherer powers with regard to any new Object of taxa- 
tion. 

I propose, with the exception of the stamps, to take a per centage upon the 
Excise, Custonis, and assessed Taxes. Upon the Customs, with some excep- 
tions, I propose to take a per centage of five per cent. Upon the Assessed 
taxes | propose to take a per centage of 2s. in the pound, or 10 per cent—(Mur- 
murs.) It should be recollected that it is not a per centage upon the value of 
the article, but a per centage upon the tax—(Hear, hear, hear.) ‘The first ex- 
ception which I may state is with regard to spirits. It is impossible to take a 
per centage upon spirits. 

I propose therefore, that one uniform rate of duty, shall be levied upon all raw 
spirits, and that a tax of 4d., a gallon shall be levied upon all raw spirits, Irish, 
Scotch, English, Colonial and Foreign.—(Hear.) There is also another excep- 
tion in the Customs Department, to which it is not my intention that any new 
rate of duty should extend. JI mean the duty uponcorn. (Hear, hear, hear.) 
I aur no* now going to enter into the corn question, but I hope the House will re- 
collect that, whether rightly or wrongly IJ will not now stop to inquire, that corn 
has never yet been subjected to duty as a source of revenue: but the duties im- 
posed upon it have been so imposed for the purpose, if possible, of securing a 
fixed price of corn in this country. I will proceed to state the amounts upon 
which I calculate, from these different sources, making those omissions which |] 
have explained, from the Five per cents. on Customs and Excise, this is caleu- 

lated upon for the year at £426,390. Spirits, 4d. a gallon, £484.000. The tax 
of ten per cent. on the assessed taxes, £276,000. As tothe increase from the 
survey, when I state the amount of what I expect to get from it, it will show to 


what extent people have escaped the amount, which I expect is £150,000. The | 


| 





| by which a closer connexion is to be established between England and America ! 


May I not say to them, that we applaud the public spirit which has led to this 
event,—that we reciprocate the good feeling which has prompted this nearer al- 
liance—and that to the right hand of fellowship thus war:nly extended to us from 
the mother country, we heartily return the old fashioned grip of Yankee hospi- 
tality ? 

The event which has called us together, in itself considered, is simply the ar- 
rival at Boston of a steam-ship from Liverpool. If this were all, it might have 
gratified our curiosity fora moment. We might simply have welcomed her ap- 
proach, as we have done, with the sound of cannon, and the shouts of a multi- 
tude gathered upon our wharves, and then have passed on to some of the wonders 
which are constantly presenting themselves in this stirring age. But to the re- 
flecting mind, there are many considerations connected with this event, many 
thoughts and anticipations to which it gives mse, that make it worthy of especial 
notice. I can but glance at some of them, leaving to those whom I rejoice to 
see around me to expand and to enforce them. 

And in the first place, in reference to the great interests of our business and 


| trade in all their varied forms, who can estimate the full effects that may be pro- 


duced by the opening of a direct communication, upon the shortest routes, and in 
the most expeditious manner, between our city and the great emporium of the 
world? Hitherto, from our position, we have been out of the current of com- 
mercial intercourse between this country and Europe. We have been obliged to 
be dependent upon others in this important respect, and uniformly to inquire of 
onr neighbors the news from abroad. As the importance of our city is increased, 
as it necessarily must be, by a change in these respects, and with industrial and 
manufacturing interests in New England that may challenge comparison with 
any in the country, and which only need ferther opportunity, to develope them- 
selves to an almost indefinite ¢xtent,—is it not a matter of sincere congratula- 
tion, and pleasing anticipation, that the commercial relations of her capital with 
Europe, already so important in many respects, are to be placed upon an equality 
with those of the most favored parts of the country ? 

I certainly deem it so, even if the proposed enterprise should terminate when 
the passage was made from Liverpool to Boston. But it does not stop here.— 
European enterprise, we are proud to say, on this first visit to Massachusetts, has 
not found her asleep. In the Western Railroad, fostered |vy her patronage, and 
built in part by her means, she is nobly doing her share in the great work of im- 
provement. She is opening a new and a straight way for Europe into the broad 
and mighty West, and for the West back again to Europe. She is doing her 
share in introducing to each other the two extremes of the globe. And when 
we contemplate, as we can to-day, the certainty that that introduction will be 
completed,—when we look forward, as we now may with confidence, to the ef- 
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fectual junction of the Mississippi with the Atlantic, and see the new tide of bu- 
siness sweeping forwar is and backwards through the borders of Massachusetts, 
may not every interest amongst us justly anticipate the opening of a wider field 
of enterprise than any they have yet known? Who, ina ae shall undertake 
to measure or state the mighty consequences that may result to Massachusetts 
when she stands as the half way point upon the most direct route between Eu- 
rope and the Rocky Mountains? 

The event of this day’s commemoration is also of interest and importance, as 
indicating the good feeling of England towards our couniry. It is well known 
that the euterprise, of which the arrival of the Unicorn is the ausjicious com- 
mencement, has been kindly favored and most liberally promoted by the English 
Government. We rejoice from our hearts in every indication and means of a 
closer union between that country and our own. Our brethren from other lands 
who are present at this festivity, will pardon us, I know, as we express our pecu- 
liar attachment for the land of Oid England. It was the home of our fathers.— 
We sprung from its bosom. Within her borders we must look for our old an- 
cestral halls. There are noble associatiuns connected with her name, in which 
we have acommon interest. She is our mother—we had a common origin—we 
speak a common language, and may God bless every undertaking that makes us 
feel more strongly that we have a common interest. 

And still another most interesting view of the event which has called together 
this family meeting of nations,as I pray to be permitted to call it, is, that it is an- 
other achievement of that liberalizing and adventurous commercial spirit, which 
next to the Christian religion, has done the most for the civilization and refine- 
ment of the human race. Commerce! how much of what is interesting and 
noble in the world’s history is associated with that word. How unjust to its * 
righteous claims,—how imperfectly acquainted with the history of man, is he 
who degrades its meaning to the mere barter of commodities,—to the mere 
increase of perishable property—-to the simple multiplication of venders and 
vendees. 

The history of commercial enterprise is in fact the history of the progress of 
the humantace. Louk out fora moment upon the broad and flowing ocean— 
the scene of its adventures—the fearful ye: magnificent field of its wonder-work- 
ing energy. What is there that more strikingly marks the progress of mankind, 
than the use they have made of the great waters of our globe? There was a 
time, but three cefituries ago, when the art of navigation was unknown. This 
broad and flowing ocean spread out, without one human being resting upon its 
bosom—with not a human voice to mingle with the winds that swept over its 
surface—solitary,—companionless, but for the creatures that swam beneath its 
waves, and Him who created both it andthem. ‘Then were the dark ages. How 
is it now? That same ocean is studded all over with the white sails of com- 
merce,—peopled with floating colonies of human beings,—visited by no breeze 
that bears not a song of human joy,—and lashed by no tempest amidst which are 
not heard the groan and the prayer of human agony. And now also is the age 
of light,intelligence, religion, and liberty. be 4 ¥é hs # 

But I must not dwell longer upon this pleasant theme of the intimate connec- 
tion between commercial enterprise and the progress of general improvement. 
Wonderful as have been the results, there is yet no mystery in the matter. The 
explanation of these effects of commerce is short and simple. It brings men 
nearer together. This makes them better acquainted. Better acquaintance 
leads to new relations. New relations create new wants. These in their turn 
increase mutual dependence ;—and mutual dependence is at the foundation of 
society—the origin of nations—aud the great principle which knits men together 
into Kingdoms, States, families, and all the possible relations of life. Commerce, 
then, by merely bringing men together, is the first link in that great chain which 
holds in its embrace the interests of mankind. 

The history of commerce, therefore, in all its adventures, yields to no other in 
importance. It has passages, too, whose interest no romance can equal. And 
when we consider that they who have advanced its progress have been the pio- 
neers of human improvement, we can feel the truth of the compliment of old, 
and say with emphatic truth, that not the merchants of Tyre only, but the mer- 
chants of the world have been its princes. 

It is this same commercial enterprise which has worked so many wonders, that 
has led to the event which we now commemorate. Is it not fit that we should 
do it honour, as it brings a new benefit so close toour own doors? And, in con- 
clusion, may we not feel, that the world can never be stagnant, nor human affairs 
stand still, so long as this energetic spirit is cherished and respected ? 

The Mayor concluded by offering the following sentiment :— 

Commercial Enterprise—It waked up the dark ages ; it launched the human 
race upcn the sea of iunprovement—it guided their bark, and spread their sail, 
until a sail is no longer necessary to join the continents together. 

The Mayor then alluded, in a very handsome manner, to the Hon. Samue. 
Cunarp, the gentleman to whose exertions and influence we are mainly indebted 
for the new line of steam ships between Liverpool and Boston—and offered the 
following toast, which was received in the most flattering manner : 

Hon. Samuel Cunard—lIdentified with an improvement which has blessed two 
countries—they will vie with each other in doing him honour. 

Mr. Epwarp Cunarp, a son of the gentleman above mentioned, and a _pas- 
senger in the Unicorn, was introduced to the company, by the Mayor, and re- 
sponded to this compliment in a very feeling and appropriate manner. In the 
name of his father he thanked the Mayor and the citizens of Boston, for the kind 
and cordial manner in which they had received the Unicorn; and he deeply re- 
gretted that his father was unable to be present, on an occasion which would 
have afforded him such high satisfaction. If Mr. Cunard, he said, had done for 
the city ten thousand times more than he had, the enthusiastic reception of the 
Unicorn would have deeply repaid him for all his labour. The grateful impres- 
sion which this unexpected event had made on his own mind, he said, could ne- 
ver be obliterated. He closed his remarks by offering the following sentiment : 

May prosperity ever attend the city and citizens of Boston. 

The band then played ** God save the Queen ;” the sentiment and air brought 
forth loud and continued applause, which almost drowned the sounds of the in- 
struments. 

The Mayor read the following extract from the bulletin of the Merchants’ 
News Room— 

** Steamer Unicorn, 18 days from Liverpool to Boston ;” 
the Queen, and God save the United States of America. 

Capt. Dovcias, commander of the Unicorn, now rose and was introduced to 
the company. He said he felt highly honourec in being the commander of the 
first steam ship that had ever crossed the Atlautic from Old England to New 
England—especially as that steamer had been so cordially received bv the citi- 
zens of Bostun. The Unicorn, he said, had made an easy, not a test passage. 
She was a small steamer—as the citizens of Boston undoubtedly knew—and was 
not intended as one of the regular line of Steam Mai! Packets. She was also 
deeply laden. A large portion of the steamer was occupied by machinery, fuel, 
&c. and the passage had been rather boisterous and difficult. The voyage would 
be made by the regular steamers in about fifteen days or less. He returned his 
sincere thanks to the Mavor, and throueh him to the citizens of Boston, for the 
attention bestowed upon him, and said he hoped that the highest anticipations 
which they bad formed of this new enterprise might be fully realized. 

‘The Mayor again stirred up the hearts of the company by some brief and feli- 
citous remarks in allusion to Mr. Grattan, the British Consul, in the course of 
which he was interrupted by several hearty bursts of applause. Mr Grattan, in 
one of his public speeches, compared himself to a staunch Irish blunderbuss, 
charged to the muzzle with good feeling—and our citizens always love to list- 
en tothe report of his excellent artiliery. ‘The Mayor observed that it was 
not only an interesting fact that we were to be must intimately connected 
with a great country, by the Cunard steamers, but peculiarly so, because that 
country was our Mother Country. He then proposed the followin 

England and America.—Amidst all the fluctuations of trade, the vicissitudes 
of time, and exploration of boundaries, may neither forget that they stand in the 
interesting relation of Mother and Daughter. 

To this sentiment Mr. Grattan made the following complimentary and spirit- 
stirring reply : ys 

On occasions of public rejoicing, when one common fecling pervades a large 
assembly, the speakers whose lot it is to follow in the wake of the first, have 
little to do but repeat the words, or at any rate to give a renewed utterance to- 
the sentiments which have gone before. For myself, coming as I do, fourth on 
the list to-day, I might be well satisfied te re-echo, even at that remote distance 
your truly eloquent observations, or to repeat a few of the animated sentences 
from the addresses of the gentlemen—my countrymen—who have preceded me. 
But in fact, sir, no single voice, however powerful, no individual, however gifted, 
could have a chance, whether in an extempore speech or a studied oratior., to do 
justice to the feelings uf this whole community, in reference to an event which 
has transformed this immortal cradle of national liberty into a sacred temple of 
international friendship. [t is not, sir, from the private interchange of congratu- 
lations between friends and familiars, nor even from the demonstrations of the 
scene beiore us, when hundreds are met in festive celebration of this event, that 
the feelings which agitate the public heart can be known. To know that truly, 
sir, it was necessary to have been out on Wednesday last, on the populous 
wharves, to have seen the thousands of this great city pouring forth, and to 
have heard the mighty voice of the multitude, sending shouts of acclamation across 
the waters, and up to the very vaults of Heaven. 

When the first signal was hoisted, announcing the approach of the anxiously 
expected vessel, I, sir, was at my post, among the earliest of the citizens who 
thronged to the water’s side. A sofi vapour, not a malignant fog, hung over the 








* 


and added, God save 


outer bay ; there was no wind abroad, no sunshine in the sky, as the smoky stan- 
dard of the steam ship floated in the distance.—Soon she appeared manifest, mo- 
ving through the mist in dignified celerity, independent of elemental aid : while 
the beaming eyes and animated gestures of the crowd gave a brighter grace than 
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company, the fare before them was no less varied. Here, some rubicund squire 
was deep in amalgamating the contents of a venison pasty, with some of Sneyd’s 
oldest claret ; his neighbour less ambitious, and less erudite in such matters, was 
devouring rashers of bacon,with liberal potations of poteen; there some pale-cheek- 
ed scion of the law, with all the dust of the Fourt Courts in his throat,was sipping 
his humble beverage of black tea, beside four sturdy cactle-dealers from Ballinas- 
loe, who were discussing hot whiskey punch and spoleazon, (boiled beef) at the 
very primitive hour of eight in the morning. Amid the clank of decanters, the 
crash of knives and plates, the jingling of glasses, the laughter and voices of the 
guests were audibly increasing, and the various modes uf “ running a buck,” 
(Anglicé, substituting a vote,) or hunting a badger, were talked over on all sides, 
while the price of a “ veal,” (a calf,) or a voter was disputed with all the energy 
of debate. 

Refusing many an offered place, I went through the different rooms in search 
of Considine, to whom circumstances of late had somehow greatly attached 
me. 
“‘ Here, Charley,” cried a voice I was well familiar with, “‘ here’s a place I’ve 

been keeping for you.” 

“Ah, Sir Harry, how do you do. Any of that grouse-pie to spare ?” 

“ Abundance, my boy ; but I’m afraid I can’t say as much for the liquor. I 
have been shouting for claret this half-hour in vain. Do get us some nutriment 
down here, and the Lord will reward you. What a pity it is,” he added in a 
lower tone to his neighbour, ‘‘ what a pity a quart bottle won't hold a quart ; 
but Ill bring it before the House one of these days.” 

That he kept his word in this respect, a motion on the books of the honourable 
house will bear me witness. 

“Ts this it ?’’ said he, turning towards a farmer-like old man, who had put some 
question to him across the table, “ is it the apple-pie you'll have ?” 

“Many thanks to your honor—I'd like it av it was wholesome.” 

‘“* And why shouldn’t it be wholesome ?” said Sir Harry. 

“ Troth, then, myself does not know ; but my father, I heerd tell, died of an 
apple-plexy, and I’m afeerd of it.” 

I at length found Considine, and learned that as a very good account of Bod- 
kin had arrived, there was no reason why I should not proceed to the hustings ; 
but I was secretly charged not to take any prominent part in the day’s proceed- 
ings. My uncle I only saw for an instant—he begged ine to be careful, avoid 
all scrapes, and not to quit Considin>. It was past ten o'clock when our for- 
midable procession got under way, and headed towards the town of Galway.— 
The road was for miles crowded with our fullowers ; banuers flying and music 
playing, we presented something of the spectacle of a very ragged army on its 
march. At every cross-road a mountain-path reinforcement awaited us, and, as 
we wended along, our numbers were momentarily increasing ; here and there 
along the line, some energetic, and not over-sober adherent was regaling his au- 
ditory with a speech in laudation of the O’Malleys, since the days of Moses ; and 
more than one priest was heard threatening the terrors of his church in aid of a 
cause to whose success he was pledged and bound. I rode beside the Count, 
who, surrounded by a group of chvice spirits, recounted the various happy inven- 
tions by which he had on divers occasions, substituted a personal quarrel for a 
contest ; Boyle also contributed his share of election anecdote, and one incident 
he related, which, I remember, amused me much at the time. 

“Do you remember Billy Calvert that came down to contest Kilkenny 1” in- 
quired Sir Harry. 

“What! ever forget him?” said Considine, ‘ with his well-powdered wig, 
and his hessians. There never was his equal for lace ruffles nor rings.” 

“You never heard, maybe, how he lost the election ?” 

“‘ He resigned, I believe, or something of that sort.” 

‘No, no,” said another, “*he never came forward at all; there’s some secret 
in it, for Tom Butler was elected without a contest.” 

“ Jack, I'll tell you how it happened—I was on my way up from Cork, having 
finished my own business, and just carried the day, not without a push for it ; 
when we reached—(Lady Mary was with me)—when we reached Kilkenny, the 
night before the election. I was not ten minutes in town till Butler heard of it, 
and sent off express to see me; I was at my dinner when the messenger came, 
and promised to go over when I'd done ; but faith Tom didn’t wait, but came 
rusning up stairs himself, and dashed into the room in the greatest hurry. 

“* Harry, says he, ‘I’m done for; the corporation of free smiths, that were 
always above bribery, having voted for myself and my father before, for four 

ound ten a man, won't come forward under six guineas and whiskey. Calvert 
hes the money—they know it. The devil a farthing we have, and we've been 
paying all our fellows that can't read in Hennesy’s notes, and yon know the bank's 
broke this three weeks.’ 

_ On he went, giving me a most disastrous picture of his causc, and concluded 
by asking if [ could suggest anything un.ler the circumstances. 

“** You couldn't get a decent mob and clear the poll!’ 

“*T am afraid not,’ said he, despondingly. 

“* Then I don’t see what’s to be done : if you can pick a fight with himself— 
will he go out ?” 

“* Lord knows; they say he’s so afraid of that, that it has prevented. him 
coming down till the very day ; but he is arrived now ; he came in the evening, 
and is stopping at Walsh’s, in Patrick-street.’ 

“* Then I'll see what can be done,’ said I 

“Ts that Calvert, the little man that blushes when the Lady Lieutenant speaks 
to him” said Lady Mary. 

“*'The very man.’ 

“ * Would it be of any use to you if he could not come on the hustings to-mor- 
row ?’ said she again. 

«««* would gain us the day—half the voters don’t believe he’s here at all, and 
his chief agent cheated all the people at the last election; and if Calvert didn’t 
appear, he wouldn't have ten votes to register. But why do you ask! 

“* Why, that if you like, I’ll bet you a pair of diamond ear-rings he shan’t 
show.’ 

‘“** Done,’ said Butler, ‘and I promise a necklace into the bargain if you win. 
But I’m afraid you're only quizzing me.’ 

“«¢ Here’s my hand on it,’ said she ; ‘ and now let's talk of something else.’ 

“ As Lady Boyle never asked my assistance, and as I knew she was very well 
able to perform whatever she undertook, you may be sure I gave myself very lit- 
tle trouble about the whole affair; and when they came, I went off to breakfast 
with Tom's committee, not knowing anything that was to be done. 

“Calvert had given orders that he was to be called at eight o'clock ; and so, 
a few minutes before that time, a gentle knock came to the door. ‘Come, in,’ 
said he, thinking it was the waiter, and covering himself up in the clothes, for 
he was the most bashful creature ever was seen—‘ come in.’ 

“ The door opened, and what was his horror to find, that a lady entered in her 
dressing-gown, her hair on her shoulders, very much tossed and dishevelled.— 
The moment she came in she closed the door and locked it, and then sat leisure- 
ly down upon a chair. 

* Billy's teeth chattered, and his limbs trembled, for this was an adveuture of 
a very novel kind forhim. At last he took courage to speak—‘I am afraid, ma- 
dam,’ said he, ‘that you are under some unhappy mistake, and that you suppose 
this chamber is f 

«Mr. Calvert's,’ said the lady, with a solemn voice, ‘is it not?’ 

“* Yes, madam, I am that person.’ 

««* Thank God,’ said the lady, with a very impressive tone, ‘here I am safe.’ 

“Billy grew very much puzzled at these words,but hoping that by his silence the 
lady would proceed to some explanation, he said no more. She, however, seem- 
ed to think that nothing further was necessary, and sat still and motionless, with 
her hands before her, and her eyes fixed on Billy. 

** You seem to forget me, sir,’ said she, with a faint smile. 

“««T do, indeed, madam ; the half light, the novelty of your costume, and the 
strangeness of the circumstance altogether, must plead for me, if I appear rude 
enough.’ 

““*T am Lady Mary Boyle,’ said she. 

“* T do remember you, madam. But may I ask 

“«* Yes, yes, | know what you would ask ; you wo ild say, why are you here ? 
—how comes it that you have so far outstepped the propriety of which your whole 
life is an example, that aloue at such a time, you appear in the chamber of a man 
whose character for gallantry ’ F 

‘Oh! indeed, indeed, my lady, nothing of the kind.’ 

“«« Ah, alas! how poor defenceless women learn too late ; how constantly as- 
sociated is the retiring modesty which denies, with the pleasing powers which 
ensures success ‘ ; 

“ Here she sobbed, Billy blushed, and the clock struck nine. 

“ « May IJ, then, beg, madam 

“Yes, yes, you shall hear it all; but my poor scattered faculties will not be 
the clearer by your hurrying me ; you know, perhaps,’ continued she, ‘that my 
maiden name was Rugers'—he of the blankets bowed, and she resumed— it is 
now eighteen years since, that a young, unsuspecting, fond creature, reared in 
all the care and fondness of doting parents, tempted her first step in life, and 
trusted her fate to another's keeping. I am that unhappy person—the other— 
that monster in human guise, that smiled but to betray, that won but to ruin and 
destroy—is he whom you know as Sir Harry Boyle.’ 

“ Here she sobbed for some minutes, wiped her eyes, and resumed her narra- 
tive, beginning at the period of her marriage—detailed a number of circum- 
stances, in which poor Calvert, in all his anxiety to come au fond at matters, 
could never perceive bore upon the question in any way; but as she recounted 
them all with great force and precision, entreating him to bear in mind certain 
circumstances to which she should recur by-and-by, his attention was kept on the 
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“May I interrupt you for a moment, dear madam t—was it nine or ten o’clock 
which struck last ?” 

‘** How should I know?” said she, frantically. 
to her who has passed long years of misery ?” 

“* Very true, very true,” replied he, timidly,and rather fearing for the intellects 
of his fair companion. 

“She continued The narrative, however, so far from becoming clearcr, 
grew gradually more confused and intricate; and as frequent references were 
made by the lady to some previous statement, Calver: was more than ouce re- 
buked for forgetiu!ness and inattention, where, in reality, nothing less than short- 
hand could have borne him through. 

‘** Was it in ninety-three, I said that Sir Harry left me at Tuam?’ 

““*Upon my life, madam, I am afraid to aver; but it strikes me 

‘«* Gracious powers! and this is he whom I fondly trusted to make the deposi- 
tory of my woes—cruel, cruel man.’ 

** Here she sobbed considerably for several minutes, and spoke not. 

‘A loud cheer of ‘ Butler for ever,’ from the mob without, now burst upon 
their hearing, and recalled poor Calvert at once to the thought, that the hours 
were speeding fast, and no prospect of the everlasting tale coming to an end. — 

“*T am deeply, most deeply grieved, my dear madam,’ said the little man, sit- 
ting upin a pyramid of blankets, ‘ but hours, minutes, are most precious to me 
this morning. Iam about to be proposed as member for Kilkenny.’ 

‘At these words, the lady straightened her figure out, threw her arms at either 
side, and burst inio a fit of laughter, which poor Calvert knew at once to be hys- 
terics. Here was a pretty situation; the bell-rope lay against the opposite wall, 
and, even if it did not, would he be exactly warranted in pulling it. 

**May the devil and all his angels take Sir Harry Boyle, and his whole con- 
nection, to the fifth generation,’ was his sincere prayer, as he sat like a Chinese 
juggler under his canopy. 

‘** At length the violence of the paroxysm seemed to subside—the sobs became 
less frequent—the kicking less forcible, and the lady’s eyes closed, and she ap- 
peared to have fallen asleep. 

** Now is the moment,’ said Billy, ‘if I could only get as far as my dressing- 
gown.’ 

“So saying, he worked himself down noiselessly to the foot of his bed, looked 
og at the fallen lids of the sleeping lady, and essayed one leg from the blan- 

ets. 

“«* Now or never,’ said he, pushing aside the curtain, and preparing for a 
spring. 

“One more look he cast at his companion, and then leaped forth; but just as 
he lit upon the floor, she again aroused herself, screaming with horror. Billy 
fell upon the bed, and, rolling himself in the bed-clothes, vowed never to rise again 
till she was out of the visible horizon. 

“«* What is all this? what do you mean, sir?’ said the lady, reddening with 
indignation. 

“* Nothing, upon my soul, madam—it was only my dressing-gown !’ 

“*Your dressing-gown !’ said she, with an emphcsis worthy of Siddons: ‘a 
likely story for Sir Harry to believe, sir ; fie, fie, sir.’ 

“This last allusion seemed a settler, for the luckless Calvert heaved a pro- 
found sigh, and sunk down as if all hope hadlefthim. ‘ Butler for ever!’ roared 
the mob ; ‘ Calvert for ever!’ cried a boy's voice from without.— Three groans 
for the runaway !’ answered this announcement, and a very tender inquiry of 
‘ Where is he?’ was raised by some hundred mouths. 

“«*Madam,’ said the almost frantic listener—‘ madam, I must get up ; I must 
dress—I beg of you to permit me.’ 
“+ T have nothing to refuse, sir. 

Get up if you will.’ 

“¢ But,’ said the astonished man, who was well nigh deranged at the coolness 
of this reply, ‘but how am [ to do so, if you sit there ?” 

“** Sorry for any inconvenience I may cause you ; but in the crowded state of 
the hotel, [hope you see the impropriety of my walking about the passages in 
this costume. 

““* And, great God! madam, why did you come out in it ?” 

“A cheer from the mob prevented her reply being audible. 
out from the great bell of the cathedral. 

‘“«* There's one o’clock, as I live.’ 

‘“*¢T heard it,’ said the lady. 

“ «The shouts are increasing. What is that that I hear? 
cious mercy ! is the election over "’ 

‘* The lady stepped to the window, drew aside the curtain, and said— 

“«* Indeed, it would appear so, the mob are chairing Mr. Butler.’ [A deafen- 
ing shout burst from the street.] ‘Perhaps you'd like to see the fun, so I'll not 
detain you any longer. So good-by, Mr. Calvert; and, as your breakfast will be 
cold, in all likelihood, come down to No. 4, for Sir Harry’s a late man, and will 
be glad to see you.’” 


* What are hours and minutes 








Alas! disdain has long been by only portion. 


One o'clock tolled 


Butler isin. Gra- 





THE DEAD MAN OF ST. ANNE’S CHAPEL. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF OTTO LUDWIG. PART I1.—THE SUSPICION. 
[Concluded from last week’s Albion.] 

The commissioner who had been employed in the delicate task of taking pos- 
session of the papers and private effects of the accused, had now returned to 
Hainburg, bringing witn him the contehts of her repositories ; in the inspection 
of which he had found a useful assistant in her former waiting-woman—that 
Agatha Roger of whom we have already heard in the narrative of the clergyman’s 
daughter. Agatha had, in the mean time, risen in the world. Shortly after her 
return to Blumenrode, she had married the former teacher in the Siegfeld family, 
now rector of a school in a little town not far from the capital. 

The box which contained the letters contained also some of the jewels and 
trinkets of Albertine. In one corner lay a sealed packet ; it was opened, and 
its contents were a gold watch, with key and seal. and a wedding-ring. ‘* Ah!” 
exclaimed the rector’s wife on seeing them, “this is Baron Hermann’s watch 
which he always wore, and this is his marriage-ring. The watch was a wedding 
present from his wife. No doubt, he has sent them back to her after the sepa- 
ration.” 

No letters were found which threw any new light on the immediate subject of 
investigation. It appeared, however, from some of her correspondence with 
third parties, that proposals of marriage had more than once been made to her 
after the separation—a fact which had escaped even the searching investigation 
of Ferdinand von Preussach. 

On the other hand, the numerous testimonies, both private and public, to the 
character and conduct of Albertine, were highly favourable. She was described 
as uniting pride and dignity with benevolence and condescension ; great natural 
accomplishments to much artificial cultivation ; the most undeviating affection 
and duty to her parents, with .he most careful attention to the education of her 
daughter. One drawback only seemed to be universally admitted : this was her 
excessive passion for diess and costly amusements, particularly music, as to 
which the secret report of the police of the capital, otherwise favourable, was to 
this effect.—** Truth requires it to be stated, that the Baroness von Preussach 
has not observed due order in the management of her affairs; that de:aands have 
occasiunally been made against her for large sums long due ; and that she has 
even been threatened with legal measures tor their recovery.” 

Among the numerous bills for dress and articles of fashion which were found, 
scattered through her drawers, were several bearing the name of Wilhelmine 
Tieffe, which had given rise to so many inquiries ; and the rector’s wife explain- 
ed that this was the name of a fashionable milliner in the capital, wita whom 
Albertine had dealt extensively. 

The deposition of the rector’s wife, which was among the mest important 
which had vet come under the notice of the authorities, was in substance, though 
somewhat more long-winded, to this effect :— 

“1 knew the Baroness von Preussach from her childhood; I had been taken 
as an orphan into the house, and had been suffered, when a child, to play with 
her and her brothers. She received a good, but at the same time showy educa- 
tion ; her mother’s view, from the first had been to fit her for the Court, at which 
she made her debit when only sixteen years old. 

‘She was the admiration of all, and deserved to be so, fur she was beautiful 
as an angel. Just about this time Baron Hermann von Preussach, who had ser- 
ved along with the young Siegfelds, arr'ved at the capital. A handsome man, 
a beaut.ful rider, and graceful dancer, he soon became an adorer of my young la- 
dy : who, on the other hand, waa‘from the first attracted by his exquisite voice, 
a peculiarly fine tenor, and his taste for music. Music, indeed, soon formed the 
secret tie which united them. ‘The baron, the next successor to the entailed es 
tates, was no bad match, particularly as the lady could not boast of much for- 
tune. The marriage soon took place, and the baron quitted the military service, 
somewhat tothe annoyance of his father-in-law, for a country life. 

* The bride was not then seventeen, the baron about six-aud-twenty. During 
the summer they lived at a residence on the Preussach estates, which his parents 
had vacated for their accommodation. She proposed to me to accompany them ; 
she was accustomed to my society and counsel in the secrets of the toilet; and 
[ accompanied her. 

“The union in its commencement was 2 happy one. The old Baron Preus- 
sach and his wife were delighted with their daughter-in-law ; the daughters, two 
old maids who had once been beauteous, appeared to be so. Baron Ferdinand, 
the younger brother, was then at the university. 

“The only misfortune was, that the young baroness, the spoiled child of the 





couit and the capital—though she was pleased with a country life, viewing it on 
its poetical side—had not the slightest turn for those domestic arrangements, or 


stretch, and it was only when the clock struck ten, that he was fully aware how | te least idea of the discomfort and misery which a want of economy is sure to 


his morning was passing, and what surmises his absence might originate. 


bring in its train. Their income, properly managed, would have been amply suf- 
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ficient for their comfort. As it was, involved in an incessant round of visiting 
and expensive pleasures, it soon failed. At first the old baroness assisted them ; 
she had a considerable private fortune of her own, and Hermann was her favour- 
ite child. ‘This, as may be imagined, annoyed the others, particularly Baron 
Ferdinand, who looked better after money matters. He and bis sisters had only 
their mother’s fortune to look to when the estate opened to Hermann , ani it was 
certainly annoying to see that fund diminished by the very person who was oth- 
erwise so tavoured by fortune. This was the first source of the dissention, to 
which the continued extravagance of the Baroness constantly supplied new ali- 
ment. In truth, she possessed a wardrobe that many princesses would have en- 
vied; and the sums which she thoughtlessly squandered would have been suffi- 
cient to have clothed several families with respectability. 

“The evil increased when a child, Alfred, was born, and was followed a year 
afterwards by the little Constance. The children required a French nurse ; eve- 
ry year a visit was paid to the capital, an expensive mansion hired, and new in- 
roads made by anticipation on the future revenues of the estate, for the expenses 
of society, servants, and equipage. 

** Stull between the married pair all went well. Hermann sided with his wife, 
and quarrelled with his brother and sisters ; the parents were neutral: they were 
of any opinion which their beloved Hermann might adopt. 

*“* But alas! the peace of the married pair now received a severe shock, and 
that through the fault of the husband. eaven knows how it happened—for he 
loved his wife, and she was in the very bloom of youthful beauty—but she de- 
tected him in a shameful intrigue, the more shameful that one of her own wo- 
men was his guilty accomplice. Herself conscious of her own fidelity, Madame 
von Preussach was not disposed, as some wives might have done, to treat this 
insult gently. She betook herself instantly, along with her children, to her fa- 
ther’s stl ; a step at which the Preussachs were confounded. Hermann him- 
self called frequently, along with his mother: at last, old affection and love for 
her children, and the fear of being separaced from her son, prevailed. She con- 
sented to pardon her husband's fault, who, with the most vehement protestations 
reiterated his remorse, and his resolution to live only for her in future. 

** Alas! the resolution, if sincere, was short-lived. The little Alfred died ; 
his mother, as n.ay be expected, was dreadfully affected by this her first loss. 
She had exhausted herself in watching the poor child ; after his burial she fell in- 
to a ncrvous fever, on her partial recovery from which she was ordered by the 
physicians to a bathing-place to recruit her strength. 

** Her husband could not accompany her; for his brother was on his travels, 
his father in weak health, and in his dotage. I and her mother were her com- 
panions. 

“Some evil spirit, methinks, must have come over Baron Hermann in our ab- 
sence. The disreputable and fatal connection which he had abyured was resu- 
med ; so openly, indeed, that it reached the ears of the baroness. Her resolu- 
ion was immediately taken : we returned no more to the castle : we went straight 
from the watering-place to her father’s house. No opposition, no entreaties on 
the part of the Preussach family, were this time listenea to : the formal separation 
was pressed forward, as fui as our chureh (for both were Catholics) would permit. 
The colonel exerted all his influence : the sentence was soon pronounced, and it 
was most unfavourable for the guilty party. The separated wife was to retain 
possession of her daughter, and to be provided with an ample yearly allowance. 

“The pecuniary consequences of the separation would have affected the 
thoughtless and passionate Hermann but little ; but wise too late, the loss of his 
wife, his separation from his child, struck deep into his heart. He spared no ef- 
forts at first to obtain a reconciliation ; the young wife might, perhaps, have yield- 
ed ; for, after the first burst of feeling, I believe her heart was still with ber hus- 
band, but the colonel was inexorable. He strictly forbade all intercourse be- 
tween them, either verbal or written. The daughter honoured and respected her 
father too much not to yield an implicit obedience, at whatever cost. So it re- 
mained. We heard no more of the Preussachs ; Madame Siegfeld, (the name 
she now took,) communicative towards ine in otherrespects, never mentioned her 
husband’s name. I heard only accidentally from another source, that Hermann, 
after an entire breach with his family, had left the country, vowing never to re- 
turn until he could call the estates his own; and then all should have cause to 
tremble who stood between him and his wife. His mother had in the mean time, 
died, and Hermann had claimed and obtained his share of her fortune ; with that 
he had taken his journey, no one knew whither, into the wide world. 

“« Madame Siegfeld resided, along with the little Constance, in the house of 
her father, with the exception of a few months which she spent, in summer 1816, 
with the family of Baron Kettler at Blumenrode. I accompanied her on that vi- 
sit, but became ill in Blumenrode, and so was latterly little about her, and did 
not accompany her on her return, having been confined till the beginning of Oc- 
tober. 

‘“T know that, after the separation, several brilliant proposals of marriage were 
made to my mistress. As long as Hermann lived that was impossible according 
to our Jaws; but devices can sometimes be found for getting over such difficul- 
ties ; and/ have reason to think hints of that sort were thrown out by a Protest- 
ant nobleman of our acquaintance, whose name, however, I cannot take the liber- 








ty of mentioning. Whether my mistress countenanced this idea or not, I know 
not: if she did, she communicated on the subject only with her most intimate 
friends. Certain it is that the colonel, who is a deeply religious man, was tho- 
roughly opposed to it. 

“ After my return from Blumenrode, I remained till Christmas in the service 
of my lady, I then married my preseat husband, who had obtained the rectorship 
in his native town. Since my marriage, I have seen the family of Siegfeld once 
or twice : my mistress has been uniformly kind and gracious to me. 

“Town,” she continued, in answer to some special interrogatories as to Ma- 
dame von Preussach’s temper—* [ own she is hasty and violent in a high degree. 
In her anger she is capable of excesses, which in cooler moments her real excel- 
lence of heart has induced her bitterly to regret.” And she instanced several 
occasions in which this violence of temper, manifesting itself even in a very un- 
becoming violence of action, had been displayed both towards the witness and 
towards her husband, en some supposed ground—she did not deny it might be 
well founded—of provocation. 

The Court of Appeal had directed particular inquiry to be made after two per- 
sons, whose evidence they desiderated in the previous inquiry. These were the 
girl who had conducted Madame von Preussach from her party to Madame See- 
hausen’s, and the old woodman who had been the companion of the wounded lady 
at the baths of Schlingin. 

The woodman could not be traced. The girl was at last discovered, through 
the unceasing efforts of the police. She was now in the service of a merchant 
in the market-town of Woolheim, not far from K-——. 

Her statement was to this effect. ‘I was in service two years with a shoe- 
maker in Hilgenberg. In 1816, the front part of his house was hired by a Ma- 
dame Veitel from Woolheim, with the view of letting it out in apartments to the 
bathers. The rooms, however, had stood empty for some time. One day—it 
wes towards the beginniag of August—Madawe Veitel sent for me, and asked 
it I would go a message for her. 1 dressed myself, and went up into her room. 
i found a young gentleman with her, to whom she was very polite. She gave 
me a sealed letter. I was to take it to the assembly room, and to deliver it per- 
sonally to a lady whom I would find there, and whose name she mentioned. The 
name I have forgotten, and, were it mentioned to me, I should not recognize it. 
There was much company at the rooms, old and young. I inquired according to 
the address, and was directed to a lady, whom, from her appearance, I should 
have taken to be unmarried. She read the letter, and, after some conversation 
with the party, she prepared to accompany me. Madame Veitel had told me be- 
fore, that I was to show her the way. She made me walk before. and followed 
so fast that we soon reached our destination. Scarcely a word was spoken during: 
our walk. Madame Veitel received her at the door, thanked me, and dismissed 
me ; what happened afterwards I know not. The gentleman I never saw again. 
My mistress told me afterwards a lady and gentleman had walked through the 
garden, and out in the direction of the mountains. Whether they were the per- 
sons I have mentioned I cannot say. 

“The dress of the lady I could not particularly observe, as | walked before 
her. I noticed, however, that she had a fine complexion; that she was im full 
dress, and her make, in proportion to her height extremely slender. Of her cloth- 
ing I can remember nothing, except that it was of several colours—what they 
were, I cannot now say ; she wore a straw hat with flowers. 

“ The gentleman, as I have said, was young also, tall, slender, and dark-com- 
plexioned. He wore a short green coat, and tight buckskin pantaloons with 
short boots drawn over them, and spurs.” 

She pointed out the house in Hilgenberg which Madame Veitel, who was 
since dead, had inhabited. The shoemaker and his wife had now no recol- 
lection of the lady and gentleman passing through the garden ; and farther, they 
were positive no person of the name of Madame Seehausen had ever inhabited 
their house. 

Thus closed the supplementary investigation ; and in this shape the case return- 
ed to the Court of Appeal for its final direction. 

The decision was not long delayed. It directed that criminal proceedings 
should be forthwith instituted against the accused; and that the trial should take 
place at the next assizes at Hainburg. An advocate was appointed to assist the 
prisoner in case of need. ‘This, however, proved unnecessary. An old and ex- 
perienced counsel, a frit nd of the Siegfeld family, and in considerable practice 
before the Court of Cassation, announced himself as authorized with her permis- 
sion to act for the defence. He received access to the vast mass of documents 
which had now accumulated, and conferred with his client on the subject. It 
will appear, however, in the sequel, that she had not been more communicative 
to her counsel than to her accusers. 

PART Ill.—THE TRIAL 


The time of the sittings approached ; and the case of Preussach stood first on 
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the list. The interesting nature of the subject-matter—the personal attractions 
of the accused-—the number and rank of the expected witnesses—all concurred 
to give the trial a peculiar importance, and to attract an extraordinary crowd of 
spectators. 

The office of president of the assizes had been undertaken by one of the oldest 
judges of the Court of Appeal, and that of public prosecutor was tilled by one of 
the most distinguished members of the public ministry of the province, a man 
of established reputation, the procurator-general Schomberg. 

The opening of the sittings took place on the Ist of July, 1818. At 
eight in the morning the galleries were opened to the public, and, in a 
quarter of an hour, they were filled to overflowing. Among the spectators were 
many ladies. : " : 

About nine the president directed the accused to be introduced. All eyes were 
directed towards the door by which she was to enter. 

Albertine appeared, conducted by her counsel, and took her seat in the place 
appointed for her. 

eautiful indeed she scemed, this accused, though the rose had vanished from 
her cheek, and had been replaced by a marble — ; for still the noble ex- 
pressive features, the look of high bearing and dignity were there. Her dress 
was as simple as it was becoming: a black silk robe, a hat and veil of the same 
colour, and her only ornament a slender gold chain which sustained her watch. 
The favourable impression which her appearance made upon the public could not 
be mistaken. 

Near her sat the private complainer, Ferdinand von Preussach, the subject al- 
so of great observation, though obviously of a less favourable kind. His well 
formed features betrayed a painful restlessness, which, in the course of the pro- 
ceedings, sometimes amounted almost to distortion. The witnesses in ge- 
neral sat silent, and with downcast eyes ; many of the ladies dissolved in 
tears. 

The president, aman of imposing exterior, addressed the accused. She rose 
and answered the usual questions as to name, rank, and residence, in a low tone, 
scarcely audible to the court. The jury were then empannelled and sworn ; the 
act of accusation, which was long and detailed, and which charged the accused 
with being an accomplice in the murder of her husband, was read ; her counsel 
denied the charge, and the examination of the witnesses commenced. 

We need not pursue these examinations in detail. Suffice it to say, that about 
forty witnesses were examined ; and that, though some important poiuts were 
elicited on cross-examination, their depositions before the court were, in sub- 
stance, the same with those which they had given on their preliminary examina- 
tion. ‘The points in which they differed, will be sufficiently indicated by the ob- 
servations made by the counsel for the defence. 

At the conclusion of the evidence, which had occupied the greater part of two 
days, and in the course of which several warm debates had taken place on con- 
tested questions of evidence, the president addressed the prisoner. 

“* Had she any evidence to adduce? If so, the necessary delay would be grant- 
ed to her.” 

“ A short and earnest conversation took place in an under tone between the 
Jady and her counsel. The latter seemed to press upon her some advice to which 
she was disinclined. She shook her head mournfully but decidedly. 

The advocate turned to the court—* My client declines to adduce any evidence. 
She will abide the result as it stands.” 

The public prosecutor rose to address the jury. ‘nstead of following him 
through his long, and in some respects impressive, commentary on the evidence, 
we shall briefly state the conclusions to which his speech was directed. 

“ He held it to be vlear,” he said, “‘ that Baron Hermann von Preussach had 
been assassinated, and by means of a sharp instrument, apparently a knife.— 
That there had been others on the spot at the time who were the authors of the 
deed, seemed plain from ail the evidence. 

“The time of the assassination, though not fixed to an hour, was plainly 
brought within the compass of the 24th August, the day on the morning of 
which the deceased had been last seen alive. The place was evidently the ruin 
a Raubstein, from whence the body had been conveyed to St. Anne’s chapel 
below.” 

He proceeded to detail the combination of circumstances which had led to the 
suspicion, and the subsequent conviction that the accused was connected with 
the murder. 

“ The idea of the erime having been committed with a view to robbery was out 
of the question. ‘The ring left on the finger of the deceased—his purse left in 
the poor's chest of the chapel—excluded that supposition. 

“That a woman had been concerned in the deed was proved by many circum- 
stances, some of real, some of parole evidence. The’strips of a silk dress found 
round the body and ainong the bushes—the Danish leather glove—the evidence 
of the witnesses who had seen a lady ascending the path to the Raubstein on the 
forenoon of the 24th August—that of the bath-keeper and others who had seer 
her again at Schlingin, wounded, agitated, in company with a stranger who had 
used expressions, the import of which could not be mistaken as pointing to some 
py ae tragedy—clearly connected a female with the assassination of the 24th 

ugust. 

“Bat was it not equally certain that this female was the Baroness von Prues- 
sach? The evidence proved unquestionably that after their separation, and un- 
known apparently to her parents, a secret correspondence continued between the 
spouses, he writing from K , andshe from Blumenrode. It was proved by 
the letters themselves that a secret and decisive interview had been resolved on ; 
that interview had taken place on the 24th August. The baroness had joined 
her husband in the house of Madame Veitel: her dress on that occasion corres- 
ena as far as could be seen, with that worn by the stranger at Schlingin. 

rom Madame Veitel’s the parties had continued their walk to the lonely and un- 











frequented thickets of the Raubstein, which had proved the scene of the la- 
mentable catastrophe. 

“Every thing confirmed this view. The baroness returns to her party in| 
Hilgenberg late in the evening, pale and agitated, with white gloves substituted i 
for the pair of Danish gloves, of which one had been left behind in her flight. 
She feigns a story of the distresses of Madame Sechausen, who never existed ; 
conceals the wound in her hand by the constant use of gloves; shortens her stay 
at Blu:nenrode by nearly two months; writes anxiously,again and again, to know 
whether any thing is discovered as to the murder; is overpowered by the sight ! 


of the brother of her murdered husband, and by the intelligence that an inno- } 


cent person had veen arrested on suspicion of the crime of which she herself! 
had been guilty : last of all, the watch and marriage-ring of ber husband, ! 
which the witnesses from K i 
session 





spoke to his wearing, are found in her pos- i 


She Albion. 


of St. Anne’s chapel was Hermann von Preussach, the husband of the ac- 
cused. 

“ What, after all, was the proof of the corpus delicti, that Hermann was dead 
or assassinated by any hand whatever? ‘To the civil court the proof of his death 
had appeared insufficient. ‘They had refused their attestation to that effect when 
solicited by the private complainer. Wot!d the criminal tribunal be satisfied 
with less evidence, in a matter of life and death, than the civil court required in a 
question of property? . 

“True, a man had been found dead in the neighbeurhood of the chapel. Cir- 
cumstances seemed to prove that this person was a Herr von Breisach, once re- 
sident in K , and who had slept at the forest inn on the night before the 24th 
August. But what proof existed that this man, described as a low adventurer, 
shunning society, and leading an obscure and discreditable life, was the gay, hand- 
some, and noble Baron Hermann von Preussach! No one who had seen the 
body before interment knew the baron, or could speak to his-identity with Brei- 
sach. The landlord, no doubt, recognised in the dead man his guest of the night 
before ; but of who the guest was he knew nothing. To what, then, did the 
evidence connecting the dead adventurer with the baron come? Simply to 
this:—The dead man wore a seal-ring bearing the arms of Preussach, and said 
to have belonged to Hermann. : 

“Was it Hermann’s? Even this was not proved ; for the only evidence on 
the subject was the suspicious testimony of Ferdinand von Preussach, the inte- 
rested party, who would succeed to the estates by the proof of Hermann’s death, 
and whose zeal in the present case had already drawn down uvon him the well- 
deserved rebuke of the authorities. 

“ But grant that the ring was Hermann’s, did it follow that Hermann was the 
wearer! In how many ways might another person become the possessor of 
a ring which had belonged to him? It might have been dropped, it might have 
been sold, gifted, stolen, and foand on the finger of the finder, the purchaser, 
the friend, or the thief ; any one of these cases would equally account for what 
had happened. 

“How many instances had occurred in the annals of courts of justice of per- 
sons who had long disappeared, who had been supposed dead or murdered, re- 
appearing after the lapse of years, sometimes just in time to save from the scaf- 
fold the innocent beings who had been accused of depriving them of life’ How 
laudable, therefore, the extreme jealousy and caution of the law, in demanding 
strict evidence of that which must form the basis of every accusation? How 
fearful would be their responsibility, if, after a sentence of conviction against the 
accused, the very man who was supposed to be murdered should re-appear, but 
too late to save the victim of a mistaken prosecution and a rash and mtsjudging 
verdict. 

“ But let it be supposed that Hermann and the dead man of the chapel 
are one—what is the evidence which is to connect the accused with his 
death ? 

“T begin with the letters. Ideny that there is any proof that the letter of 
21st July, written in French, is the handwriting of my client. The mere re- 
semblance of handwriting is, of all evidence, the most fallacious and unsatisfac- 
tory: the faults of othography, with which the letters are tilled, are inconsistent 
with the supposition that the letter is the production of an educated person.— 
That Hermanr. was a man addicted to licentious amours, seems to be part of the 
prosecutor's case. Jfow many such billets, then, may he not have received !— 
How close, in general, is the resemblance of female hands, when educated in 
the same school, or under the same system ? 

“ The prosecutor, in order to connect the accused with this letter, assumes the 
theory of a secret correspondence carried on between the spouses after their se- 
paration ; and then he adduces the letter itself as proof of that correspondence. 
There is no evidence that that letter was written by the accused. ‘The real 
evidence it affords is the other way. 

** But the scrap found in the music-book at Blumenrode. That TI admit to be 
in the handwriting of the accused ; but it would be difficultto discover any re- 
semblance between that fragment and the handwriting of the French let- 
ter. ‘The one is written in German characters, the other in French. There can 
be no argument from one toanother. They do not appear in fact to resemble 
each other. 

** But the meaning put upon this scrap by the public prosecutor is a forced one. 
He says the words ‘ A. knows me,’ refer to Hermann. He arrives at this conclu- 
sion by translating the name Hermann into French, Armand. But why a French 
name in the midst of a German letter? Then to whom is the letter addressed ? 
To some third party who had given a warning to the writer. Who was this? 
On the theory of the public prosecutor, he should have explained who was thus the 
confidant of the secret correspondence ; for might not that third party, thus cog- 
nizant of the secret relations that existed between the husband and wife, be, on 
his own theorv, the real author of the crime, if crime were committed ? 

“ For his own part, he did not think the fragment was a real letter at all. He 
believed it to be part of an imaginary epistle, probably a portion of a novel which 
she might have copied. 

“‘ But then there was a chain of circumstances relied on to connect the Baron- 
ess von Preussach with the commission of the crime. A woman had been seen, 
on the 24th August, on the path to the Raubstein; in Schlingin, on the after 
part of the same day, wounded in the hand, agitated, and trembling, accompa- 
nied by a woodman ; her dress, it was saia, corresponded with Madame von Preus- 
sach’s, who had been mysteriously absent from her party in Hilgenberg during 
the whole day; had had an interview in the forenoon with a gentleman at the 
house of Madame Veitel, and had afterwards been seen accompanying him in 
the direction of the Raubstein. This person then, it was assumed, was the ba- 
roness ; and the baroness had been present at the scene of the murder. 

“That a woman might have beei seen on the mountain-path that day, and 
that the scene described by the bath-keeper’s wife as to the binding of the 





‘ wound might have taken place, he did not question. But though the woman had 


at first pretended to identify the lady with Madame von Preussach, she had plain- 
ly owned in her evidence on the trial, that she could not. Her house was dark : 
the scene, according to her own account, was over in a few minutes; scarce a 
word was spoken ; how then, at the distance of a twelvemonth, could she pre- 
tend to recognise the person whose wound had been bound up? Her husband, 
who had bound up the wound, was dead; from him her testimony could receive 
no corroboration. 

“« Was the dress of the Baroness von Preussach proved to correspond with that 
of the person who had been wounded? Assuredly not. The bath-keeper’s wife 
was the only witness who had any distinct recollection as to the one, and she 
thought the gown was of green silk. ‘The Countess von Koss and her daughters, 


! who spoke to the dress worn by the baroness in Hilgenberg, were clear that it 


“ Taking these circumstances together, are we not compelled to echo the ex- | was not of green silk ; though the private complainer had done all in his power 


clamation which escaped from her mother,—‘ Unhappy gir!, you are no stranger 


to assist their memory. Both, to be sure, seemed to have worn a bonnet and 


to Hermann’s death !’ | 
“That another person was also concerned along with her ;—that that person | otherwise. 
was the woodman who liad been seen in her company at Schlingin, was not im-) “ Buta strip of silk is found wrapped round the body, and another fragment 
es ; but that did not less leave the charge of a guilty participation in her | is found sticking upon a bush. It is assumed that these belonged to, and had 
usband’s murder proved against her. 1 ' been worn by, the female who was wounded. I am willing to take it so; it is 
* But the motive, it inight be asked, the motive for the crime? That motive la proof that that person was not the baroness. One of the leading witnesses for 
he was not bound to explain ; but he thought it might be naturally explained.— ! the prosecution (the rector’s wife) states, that these formed part of a shawl so 
He gave no weight to the insinuation that the deed had been the result of a deli- | coarse and vulgar, both in colour and texture, that no cook would have worn it. 
berate plan, arising from the embarrassment caused by pecuniary extravagance : Does that suit with the idea of the Baroness von Preussach, who lavishes for- 
he admitted the balance of the evidence in favour of character, appeared inconsis- | tunes on dress, patronises Madame Tieffe, and never sleeps but with gloves on? 
tent with the notion of a murder perpetrated from interested motives, and con-; ‘And this brings me to the glove. A right hand glove is found near the 
certed long hefore. ! Raubstein ; it bears the stamp of Madame Tieffe. - A left hand glove, bearing the 
“ But her passionate temper was as distinctly proved as the better parts of her ! same stamp is found in the possession of the clergyman’s daughter, which she 
character. : The passions of hier husband were as impetuous as her own. I lis ob- | appears to have received from the waiting-woman of the baroness. There must 
= in the interview plainly was, to obtain in any way her consent toa _reconci- | bea pair ; therefore the baroness was upon the mountain ; the baroness dropped 


parasol—of a light colour ; the wonder would have been if in summer it had been 


jation and renewal of their intercourse ; by fair means, if possible ; if cheno | 
' 


failed, probably by force. That he had threatened violent measures on some 
former occasion was evident; for her letter had alluded. to warnings received 
from a third party, which, confident in her own strength of mind, she had des- 
pised. Might not the violence thus threatened have been attempted to be car- 
ried into execution at this decisive interview of the 24th of August, when the 
stimulus of intoxication appeared to have been added to the natural violence of 
his character, and the excitement of passion? If on that occasion he attempted 
forcibly to remove her from the spot, was it improbable that she too, of passions 
as violent as his own, might be hurried into crime—might snatch the knife 
which lay beside, and plunge it into the heart of her husband 2 

“And what answer dues the accused make to al! the charges against her? 
What proofs does she oppose to them? What witnesses does she call! What 
is herdefence’ Obstinate silence—a silence inexplicable upon the supposition 
of innocence, perfectly natural upon the supposition of guilt ; particularly in 
one not so depraved as to resort to artifice and falsehood in order to shield her 
from the consequences of the crime into which she has been hurried.” 

The auditory had listened with deep anxiety to the long address of the public 
prosecutor. Opinions were much divided at its conclusion. The female part 
of the spectators inclined to the theory that the baroness was not guilty of the 
murder of her husband, though not ignorant of the circumstances of the mur- 
der; the male part of the auditory were disposed, in the main, to concur in the 
conclusions of the public prosecutor. The conduct of the baroness in Hilgen- 
berg—the mysterious visit to Madame Veitel’s—the expressions which she ap- 
peared to have uttered—above all,her silence in answer to all accusations—spoke 
too decidedly against her to admit the supposition of innocence. 

The advocate for the accused rose to address the court, amidst the deep si- 
lence of expectatiun and anxiety. We pass over the introduction of his pleading, 
and come at once to the subject-matter :— 

ms It was strange,” he said, “that the public prosecutor had assumed, 
without argument, the very basis of the whele accusation—thet the dead man 


the right hand glove which bears the spots of blood. 

“But why must the gloves be a pair? Because they resemble each other in 
size, in material, in workmanship? Why, how many thousand pairs, exactly of 
the same kind must be annually put into circulation from such an establishment 
as Madame Ticfle’s; the same pattern, the same materials, according to the 
reigning fashion? Who can pretend, out of a hundred pairs, to say this right 
hand glove belongs to that left hand one? What, then, is the result? Simply 
this at the utmost: That some customer of Madame Tiefle dropped one of her 
gloves in the Raubstein, and that the accused is a customerof Madame Tieffe. 

“ But when was this glove dropped? Why on the 24th August? Why not 
long before! Why not after? Before the glove was found a crowd had col- 
lected about the Raubstein, including many females ; they were busily exploring 
in all directions ; how easily might any one of them have dropped the glowe in 
question 7 

“‘ What importance can be attached to the story told by the counte*s and her 
daughters, that the baroness went out with Danish gloves in the morning, and 
returned in the evening with white. If, as she says, she paid a visit to a friend, 
and her feelings were agitated—particularly as she only left her towards dusk— 
was it very unlikely that she might make an involuntary exchange of gloves, 
and then only discover her mistake when she was too far off to return and correct 
the error ! 

‘But according to the hypothesis of the public prosecutor, she returned 
wounded. Those whites gloves concealed a wound in the hand. Whoever saw 
this wound—which, if as described by the bath-keeper’s wife, must have been 
of some size! I doubt whether by any process a hand so bandaged could be 
forced into a glove, even of a large size. But the family of Langsitz saw no- 
thing of the kind. They laugh at the supposition. The family of Baron Ket- 
tler, to whose house she returned the next day, never heard of it. The house- 
surgeon never was applied toto dress it. He speaks, indeed, of an attack of ner- 
vousness and low spirits, but of no wound in the hand. If she wore her glove 
when he felt her puise, he states also that this was her constant practice. 
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“ Such a wound as is described must have left a trace. But on this point the 
evidence is in favour of the accused. One surgeon, indeed, speaks doubtfully of 
some invisible, and, as he admits, almost impalpable line running across the hand 
—which, with all deference, appears simply to have been anatural one. The 
other two candidly admit that they see no traces of any wound whatever. 

“ So far every thing is against the supposition on which the whole case of the 
prosecutor rests—that the wounded person and the Baroness von Preussach are 
the same. 

“But, farther, the charge against the baroness involves the supposition that 
the murder took place during the forenoon of the 24th August. On that day on- 
ly she was in Hilgenberg. On the 25th she returned to Blumenrode. 

“ But, after all, what is the proof that the murder, if such it wes, was com- 
mitted on the 24th? Why not on the 25th? The whole proof on the subject 
consists of the conjectures of the medical man, derived from the appearances of 
incipient corruption. ‘The body was found early on the 26tn August ; ‘a consi- 
derable time,’ he thinks, must have elapsed beiore such an effect would have been 

roduced by the influence of the san and air ; the deceased had been seen alive 
in the morning of the 24th; therefore he thinks the assassination must have ta- 
ken place early in the course of that day. 

“* A considerable time!’ How indefinite! how unsatisfactory! as if the 
symptoms of putrefaction might not depend upon a thousand circumstances 
which bafile all conjecture as to time ; a shower of rain, an hour or two of hotter 
sunshine, the dampness or dryness of the atmosphere, the previous habit of body 
of the deceased, might either accelerate or retard the approaches of decay. How 
can any one, who never once saw the deceased before, pretend to say that, if the 
death took place on the 25th, all these symptoms which were actually found 
would not have equally developed themselves? 

“Nay, the probability is, that it was at least in the course of the night follow- 
ing the 24th, that the murder was committed. Had the body, sccenting to the 
notion of the public prosecutor, been piaced in the chapel in the forenoon of the 
24th, it is next to impossible that it should not in the course of that day have 
been observed. That Saturday was the birthday of the Princess—a day when 
the road to the chapel must have been frequented by the villagers in the neigh- 
bourhood. ‘The probability is that the deed had not then been committed; for 
the public prosecutgr himself assumes, that the murder and the conveyance of 
the body to the chapel took place at the same time. But if the deed only took 
place on the night of the 24th, the whole fabric of presumptions, so ingeniously 
built on the mysterious absence of the baroness from Hilgenberg on that day, 
falls to the ground. 

* And, after all, what was there in her conduct during that day to lead to the 
presumption of guilt! The view of the prosecutor, it must be recollected, is, 
that she came to Hilgenberg on that day, in consequence of previous concert, to 
keep the appointment alluded to in the letter of the 21st July, and the fragment 
found in the music-book. 

‘But do the circumstances suit with that supposition? It was mere accident 
that the family of Baron Kettler did not accompany her to Hilgenberg on that 
day ; in which case, how was she to have extricated herself [rom their company ? 
By a pretended invitation from a friend who never existed? ‘They who were her 
intimate friends, who knew with whom she had assvciated, could not have been 
deceived by suci a fable. The idea of a concerted scheme of this kind is far- 
ther contradicted by herconduct. She receives a letter from Madame Seehau- 
sen—reads it—puts it into the hands of the countess—is‘prevailed on by her to ac- 
cept the invitation. Is there any evidence that she did not visit Madame See- 
hausen! It is said no such person was ever known to reside in Hilgenberg. 
That may be : it is not said that she resided in Hilgenberg. She was a foreign- 
er: she may have been passing through the watering-place where her friend 
was ; she may have stopped but for a single day at Madame Veitel’s. 

“‘T do not dispute that, on the day in question, my client did visit the house of 
Madame Veitel. I say she went there to visit tae friend who had requested her 
presence. ‘The public prosecutor says she went trere to meet her husband, with 
whom she afterwards walked through the garden, and in the direction of the 
mountains. ‘The servant who carried the message speaks, indeed, of a young 
man whom she saw in Madame Veitel’s; and this, it seems, according to the 
prosecutor’s theory, was Hermann. She does not say she saw the parties meet ; 
for Madame Veitel met and dismissed her at the door. 

“ But it is plain, from her description of the gentleman she saw, that it was 
not Hermann. ‘The dead man was found dressed in long loose nankeen panta- 
loons above his boots; this was the dress also in which he was last seen by the 
landlord early on the morning of the 24th. The young man in Madame Veitel’s 
house wore ‘tight buckskin pantaloons, with boots drawn over them.’ How is 
this reconcilable! If Hermann was murdered in the course of the forenoon of 
the 24th, when did he change his dress so as to appear differently atuired in Hil- 
genberg! When and where did he again change his dress hetween leaving Ma- 
dame Veitel’s and his murder? The idea that this person was Hermann, a posi- 
tion essential to the theory of the public prosecutor, is totally untenable. 

“‘ That any lady and gentleman had been seen leaving Madame Veitel's in the 
direction of the mountains, rested on no evidence. The maid had not seen them; 
she spoke only of some report to that effect which she thought came from her 
mistress. Both the master and mistress were examined, and they stated distinct- 
ly they had seen nothing of the kind, and could not have said so. 

“The scene at Madame Veiiel’s had no connection whatever with the events 
in the Raubstein. 

“ But the prosecutor insists that all doubt is removed by the fact, that the 
watch and the marriage-ring of the deceased are found in the possession of the 
accused. I admit at once the watch is Hermann’s watch ; the ring is Hermann’s 
marriage-ring. But J ask what proof is there that these ever belonged to the 
deceased ; what proof, in particular, that they were in his possession at or near 
to the time of his murder! ‘The housekeeper, the servants at K , the inn- 
keeper at the forest, all speak only of ‘a gold watch,’ ‘a gold ring ;’ none of 
them did or could identify this gold watch and this ring. 

“Did Baron Ferdinand? He saw his brother in life for the last time when his 
marriage with my client took place. The separation occurred while he was on 
his travels; when he returned, Hermann had already gone abroad. What he 
may have possessed, what trinkets he may have worn after that time, it is impos 
sible that Baron Ferdinand can know 

“ But how simple, after all, is the explanation. The watch was a marriage 
present, the ring was Hermann’s wedding-ring. Is it not a well known practice 
for lovers or spouses who have separated, to return to each other the gifts they 
have received in their days of affection or of union; gifts which would only 
serve in future to awaken painful recollections? Was it not natural that, when 
the separation took place, these tokens of affection should have been returned by 
the husband to his wife? This was the view that occurred at once to the wait- 
ing-maid, as she has explained in her evidence. My client, too, never wore her 
wedding-ring after the separation. And why? It was returned, as the waiting- 
maid states, to her husband. 

“Thus, then, the circumstance on which the prosecutor insisted so strongly 
admits of the simplest explanation. 

«« But were it proved that Albertine von Preussach had really seen and spoken 
to her husband shortly before his death, is the case of the prosecutor materially 
advanced, so far as regards a guilty participation on her part in her husband’s 
death? Were we even to concede that the involuntary exclamation of an agita- 
ted mother, uttered in a moment of distraction, inferred in her mind a suspicion 
—the prosecutor calls it a conviction—that her daughter was not a stranger to 
her husband's death, it remains to be shown that the knowledge was of a crimi- 
nal character. The prosecutor meets the point fairly, for he maintains that she 
was herself the perpetrator of the deed. 

‘But by what proofs does he support this charge? None whatever. By as- 
suming a fine spun theory of a secret correspondence—a concerted interview— 
a meal among the ruins—a fit of intoxication on the part of the husband—a quar- 
rel—an attempt at violence—the convenient discovery of a knife, and a blow 
dealt therewith by the wife, which at once reaches the heart of her husband ! 
And this is all—literally all—which is gravely urged as proof against a person of 
the noble, the stainless character enjoyed by the prisoner at the bar. 

“But no! It is said, the evidence may not prove the deed, but it proves that 
she was capable of committing the deed. What is that evidence ! 

‘“‘ Has any single act in the course of her life been pointed out which leads to 
such aconclusion? Any act of cruelty which would make her careless of the 
life of a fellow-creature, capable of committing the deepest of crimes against 
the being who stood towards her in the most endearing of relations —her hus- 
band, the father of her dead son, of her surviving daughter? No ;—trifling mi- 
serable gossip as te quarrels with servants, a box on the ear bestowed upon an 
impertinent waiting-woman, a sharp reply in answer to thé imperious speeches of 
a dictatorial husband. What human being could be safe from the suspicion of 
being capable of murder, if trifles like these were to be raked up, collected, and 
seriously brought forward as proofs of such an accusation ? 

“ Let the case be supposed that she had met her husband at the time appointed ; 
that others also had been present, (and every thing seemed to point to more than 
one having been present on the occasion ;) that a quarrel of some kind had en- 
sued, in which the husband fell—the wife having no share in it—on the contrary, 
standing by a helpless spectator of the dreadful scene : that her own safety could 
only be purchased by her rowing secrecy in regard to what had passed—would 
not this account-for all which had taken place, at least as plausibly as the hypo- 
thesis of the public prosecutor? Even if he insisted on the wound as a proved 
fact in the case, ‘ould it not be as well explained upon the supposition that she 
had ineffectually interfered to prevent her husband's fate, and been wounded in the 
attempt? The loss of the glove—the scene in the bath-keeper's—her agitation 
on her return to the family of the countess—her confusion on meeting Ferdina: d 
—the expressions attributed to her—even her obstinate silence, which he fairly 








allowed to be the circumstance that seemied to weigh most aga nst ber, admitted, 
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sunshine itself to the scene, and the noble vessel looked like some living repre- 
sentative of the commerce, the enterprise, and the amity of a great nation, co- 
ming to pay a visit and receive the greetings of a nation, great, enterprising, and 
friendly, like herself. It would be a waste of words, and a trespass on your time, 
to attempt a further description of the scene—the roar of the artillery, the ring- 
ing of the city bells, the strains of music from the ships of war, and above all 
the pealing shouts of tne g.eat mass of men outvoicing all the rest. I honestly 
confess, sir, that my brain seemed turned by the excitement around me, and [ 
could distinguisia no separate detail of facts or feelings, till I saw the vessel moor- 
ed in her berth beside the wharf. I then, sir, stretched out my hand, to hail my 
fellow countrymen, with the welcome doubly due ‘to them from me, as part and 
parcel of the nation that sent me here, aud, at the same time, identified in all the 
associations of the day with the citizens of the country where I feel nyself so 
thoroughly at home. AsI saw the cable fastening the vessel to the Boston 
wharf, it required small effort of poetical imagining to consider it less as a ma- 
terial substance, which might next be coiled round the pier at Liverpool, than as 
an emblem of the tie of interests and affections, which siretclies across the ocean 
from shore to shore, firm fixed in the sympathies of two kindred nations. It was 
sir, on this memorable evening, that the true character of New England men 
was made evident to those who came for the first time from Old England, or from 
what may now indeed be called the neighboring colonies. I have lived long 
enough among ye, gentlemen, to be qualified to form a judgment on that charac- 
ter, and I do positively take exception to the forced analogy which has at times 
been sarcastically assumed to exist between the ice and the granite, which form 
the stapie of Yankee products, and the moral characteristics of the Yankee peo- 
ple. As far as one may be considered the type of firmness, and the other of pu- 
rity, [have no objections to make, and I am sure you, gentlemen, will have none 
to their being considered as eiblematical of your character and conduct. But 
the implied harshness and inveterate coldness I deny. I can see a much more 
appropriate einblem, Mr. President, in one of those’wine flasks which stand be- 
fore you, and from which the city hospitality has this day so copiously: contribu- 
ted to our enjoyment. Individual New England men may, like that flask, feel 
cold to the touch, and, like the liquid within, seem still and unimpassioned. But 
let the wire of social restraint be ouce cut, and let the cork of formality fly out 
—and then the stream of gencrous feeling, so long bottled up, fuams, gushes and 
sparkles forth—as it did on Wednesday last, as it does this moment—while the 
best sentiments of nature rush up from the heart, buoyant and impetuous, like 
the air which, in apt illustration of tne fact, bubbles up from the bottom to the 
surface of the wine in my glass. [The speaker was here interrupted by long 
continued bursts of applause.) Such are the people—and this inspiring scene 1s 
the best proof of my accuracy—with whom my fellow countrymen here are come 
to make fellowship, and with whom Old England is from this day furth to-become 
more and more united. Yes, sir, it is from this day that we may surely date a 
still firmer alliance between the countries. Even if the perversity of human na- 
ture—no matter whether it be English or American nature—sought a quarrel, the 
intricacies of our commercial relations render a serious or lasting dispute impossi- 
ble. Fate and inevitable necessity have woven a web of mutual interest encompas- 
sing both countries, and from which neither can, if it would, escape ; while, from 
the rapid and frequent communication now established, the ocean, so long the 
only barrier between them, may shrink from the hopeless task of separating those 
portions of her great family, destined to coalesce and remain united, for purposes 
of reciprocal welfare and happiness. 

I must now, in my turn, Mr. President, beg leave to offer you a sentiment, and 
the name of this vessel, whose coming has gladdened all hearts, shall furnish me 
with a subject. It is known to every one that the Unicorn and the Lion are the 
supp-rters of the arms of England, the first an animal of at best but doubtful ex- 
istence, the latter the acknowledged emblem of war and conquest. Sir, it ap- 
pears to me a most auspicious omen that England has sent us on the prow of her 
first steam ship to this port, the figure of the poetical Unicorn, and not of the 
pugnacious Lion. I will then, sir, propose to you— 

The Unicorn—Long considered an apocryphal animal; henceforth an ac- 
knowledged type of peace ;—may the Brizish Lion never plant his paw, shake 
his mane, or lash his tail, in anger on this friendly soil. 

The Mayor repeated that this festival was not intended as a formal occasion, 
but rather as a sort of social festival or family meeting. ‘The following was of- 
fered, ; 

Commonwealth of Massachusetts.—As she is like to become a half-way house 
between Enrope and the Rocky Mountains, we will take care that all the travel- 
ers, both ways, have a hospitable reception. 

Mr Speaker Winthrop said,—A distinguished American statesman once declared, 
that he wished an ocean of fire might be placed between the two cuurtries, to 
keep them separate forever. But, said he, we cannot tell how much even an 
ocean of fire would do towards cutting off our intercourse with each other. Who 
knows but some huge salamander, like the steam leviathan from the old world, 
might come to us, through even a sea of flame, and unite the two countries to- 
gether! Mr. Winthrop said it was well known that James Watt, the inventor 
of the steam engine, was a native of Great Britain ; and that Robert Fulton, the 
individual who first applied this engine to vessels, was a native of Little Britain, 
in Pa., and he would therefore propose as a sentiment : 

James Watt of Great Britain, and Robert Fulton of Little Britain—May 
their Memory ever form a bond of union between the people of two nations 
whom their genius and enterprise have done so much to unite. 

Governor Everett, who was prevented by ill-health from being present, sent 
the following Toast : 

The Hon. Samuel Cunard—The founder of direct Steam Navigation between 
Great Britain and the city of Boston—a wise negotiator—while the Governments 
are arguing about the bownduries, he makes a successful incursion, with a peaceful 
force into the heart of the country. 

By Professor Longfellow—Steam Ships—The pillar of fire by night, and the 
pillar of cloud by day, that guide the wanderer over the sea. 

Dr. Wm. B. Stevens of Savannah, Ga., made a few remarks on this hint, and 
proposed the following beautiful sentiment : 

June 3p, 1840, The Bridal Day of Old England and New England: what 
steam hath joined together, let no political feuds put asunder. 

Mr. Nathaniel Greene, Postmaster of Boston: Queen Victoria—The first wo- 
man that ever successfully applied steam power to mails. 

By Amasa Walker: Ci/y of Boston—With steam navigation to the Father- 
Land ; Rail road communication with the Father of Waters; and the smiles of 
the Father of Mercies ; she needs no guarantee of her future growt!, prosperity 
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TRADE OF SINGAPORE. 
_ Mr. Balestur, Consul of the United States. has communicated the following 
important information to the Editors of the Journal of Commerce :-— 
Singapore, Feb. 1, 1840. 

Sir,—By a Government regulation dated at Calcutta, 2d Dec., 1839, the for- 
mer regulation (limiting foreign ships to import into the British ports of India, 
only articles the growth or produce of their respective cuuntries,) has been re- 
scinded ; and “foreign ships belonging to any states or countries in Europe or 
America, so long as such states or countries respectively remain in amity with 
her Majesty, may freely enter the British sea ports and harbors in the E. t 
ther they come directly from their own country or from any other place, and 
shall be hospitably received and shall have liberty to trade in imports and exports 
conformably to the regulations established or to be established in such Ports, pro- 
vided that it shall not be lawful for said ships to receive on board at one British 
port of India goods to be conveyed to another british port of India, on freight or 
otherwise, but nevertheless the original inward cargoes of such ships may be dis- 
charged at different British ports for their foreign destinativo.” 

? Your most obed't serv't. 


Twenty-five cents each will be given ay this Office for Twelve copies of No. 10 of the 
pieseni volume of this Journal. 





Exchange at New York on London, at tv days, 7a7 1-2 per cent prem. 
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YAEL AIO BUOW, 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 13, 1840. 
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We have no later intelligence than that received by Mr. Cunard’s boat at Bos- 


ton, but we have obtained by the sailing vessels from Liverpool, London papers 
of anterior dates with which our files are made complete. 

Under our Parliamentary head will be found explained the nature of the dis- 
pute between the Pasha of Egypt and Col. Hodges, the British Consul. From 
the reply of Lord Palmerston to Mr. Hume, who put the queries for information, 
it would appear, that the British Government justifies Col. Hodges in granting 
passports to such men and officers of the Turkish fleet as are anxious to return to 
Constantinuple, they having been brought to Egypt by a base act of treason on 
the part of the Turkish Admiral to his sovereign. We certainly think it right 
and proper for the allied powers to preserve the integrity of the Ottoman eni- 
pire ; and we approve, also, of preventing the recruits from proceeding from Al- 
bania—but we are not prepared to go the length of Col. Hodges in granting the 
passports. Turkey and Egypt are at war,—The Turkish fleet has fallen into 
the hands of the Pasha, it matters not by what means, and the officers and crews 
are his prisoners. We cannot see that a neutral and foreign power has a right 
to set them at liberty. But my lord Palinerston, we suppose, knows best. 


. whe- 


The Albion. 


On the 5th of May Lord Ashburton made some inquiries of the Premier as to 
the mode of conducting the hostilities against the Chinese. Lord Melboume, it 
will be observed, stated that the whole expedition would be under the direction of 
the Governor-General -of India, who would not actually accompany the 
armament, but would confer the immediate command on the admiral, who would 
be fully empowered to use it. From this latter fact we should apprehend that the 
operations will be chiefly confined to the sea coast, for if it were intended to 
make anv permanent conquests, or to adopt any extensive hostilities on land, a 
military commander would undoubtedly have been appointed. The main object 
is to frighten the celestials into good behaviour, and to obtain from them a treaty 
and a definite state of commercial existence for British subjects in that country. 


THE SCOTTISH CHURCH. 
The present Scottish Church question, which may well be termed a questio 
| vexata, is a controversy which has probably given rise to more severe heart-burn- 
ings on either side, than any subject concerning religious government since the 
days of the reformation ; and this too, to many of most conscientious principles 
on either side of the argument. It is the nature of religious controversies to 
produce this effect, for the indifferent never take part therein, and zeal for either 
religicn itself or the protection of her iustitutions is always warmer than that en- 
gaged in secular objects. 
| The Church of Scotland, like that of England, has lay-patrons, but, in a mea- 
sure unlike the latter, she never permits, under anv circumstances, either a plu- 
rality of benefices, or a non-residence of her ministers. The latter are the pas- 
tors, teachers, friends, and moderators of their several parishes, and it is an anx- 
ious part of the Scottish Church discipline to keep them effectually such, by a 
strict preliminary examination both as to characters and qualifications, and by an 
uncompromising rejection of those who cannot stand the ordeal. Of late years 
however this examination,which is extended to the presentees of the lay-patrons, 
has been strained by the more severe members of the Scottish Church to an ex- 
tent which virtually sets aside, in a great measure,the right of presentation itself. 
This right, which in principle assimilates to that of the congé d’elire on the part 
of the Crown in the case of a vacant English Bishopric, allows the heritors, el- 
' ders, and heads of families, to sit in judgment on the quslifications above-men- 
tioned of the presentee ; their objections, if any, were stated, and it was then for 
| presentee to refute them or to clear himself therefrom. The General Assembly en- 
| larged these privileges of the congregation by passing the vetolaw, which gives 
power to a majority to refuse the induction and even the examination of a pre- 





sentee, without assigning any other reason than that of their vote ; but upon ap- 
plication to the Court of Session it was ruled that the General Assembly had not 
power to pass such a law, and the House of Lords, in appeal, confirmed the deci- 
sion of the Court of Session. 

Somewhat like the recent affair of the House of Commons and the judges of 
the land in the case of Stockdale and Hansard, the parochial authorities are con- 
tumacious notwithstanding the legal authorities are against them; they refuse to 
induct, they disregard mandates, and every sort of power opposed to their deter- 
mination of resisting intrusion ; and matters are proceeding to such a length as 
to threaten scandal to the Whurch from the heat of controversy and warmth of 
opposition, when fortunately Lord Aberdeen comes forward in Parliament with a 
bill calculated to put an end to misunderstanding and opposition, and to restore 
tranquillity to the Church of Scotland. His Lordship seems to have taken a 
lucid view of the case, and in the brief history of it, introduced into his speech 
on bringing, in the bill, his statement is candid and impartial. 

Lord Aberdeen seems bound to protect the rights of the lay patrons in the 
first place, but he has been equally desirous to respect the conscientious scru- 
ples of the congregations, by preserving to them the right of enquiry and exami- 
nation, subject to such control and re-consideration as shall be due to ail the par- 
ties interested in the matter. 

The following are the main points in the bill, calculated, we well believe, to 
settle this vexed question, at least to general satisfaction. 

1. That when a presentation to any benefice within that part of the united 
kingdom called Scotland by the undoubted patron has been laid before the pres- 
bytery of the bounds, it shall and may be lawful for the presbytery as part and 
as the commencement of the proceedings in the examination and admission of 
the person so presented for the cure of that parish, to appoint kim to preach in 
the church of the said parish at such times and in such manner as the presbyte- 
ry may direct, or as may be directed by any regulations of the general assembly 
to that effect ; and after the presentee shall have preached in the parish church 
according to the directions of the presbytery, the presbytery or a committee of 
their number shall meet, after due notice at the said church, and shall intimate 
that if any one or more persons, being in regular communion with the church, 
and of full age, and standing upon the communion roll of the parish, to be 
made up in such manner as the church may direct, have any objection of any 
kind to the individual so presented, or any reason to state against his settlement 
in that parish, and against his gifts and qualities for the cure of the said parish, 
but which objections or reasons do not infer matter of charge against the pre- 
sentee to be prosecuted and followed out according to the forms and discipline of 
the church, the presbytery are ready, either then or at their next meeting, to re- 
ceive the same in writing, or to write down the same in their minutes, in the form 
and manner which such communicants may desire; which gbjections or reasons 
shall, without delay, be fully considered and disposed of by the presbytery by 
whom they are to be cognosced and determined, or shall be referred by the pres- 
bytery tothe superior church courts for decisiou, as the presbytery may see cause, 
the presentee and all parties having interest being heard in either case on the 
same. 

2. That if the presbytery or other church court shall be of opinion, due re 
gard being had to the whole circumstances and condition of the parish and to the 
spiritual welfare and edification of the people, that in respect of any of the said 
objections or reasons the individual presented ought not to be settled in the said 
parish, the presbytery or other church court shall set forth and spec.fy in their de- 
liverance the special ground or grounds on which it is founded, and in respect of 
which they find that the presentee is not qualified for that charge, in which event 
they shall intimate their deliverance respecting the presentee to the patron, who 
shall thereupon have power to issue another presentation within the period pre- 
scribed by law. 

3. That it shall be in the power of the presentee, patron, or communicants to 
appeal from any deliverance pronounced as aforesaid, which appeal shall lie ex- 
clusively to the superior ecclesiastical courts, according to the forms and govern- 
ment of the church of Sco’land as by law established. 
| 4. That if the Presbytery or other Church Court, after considering all the ob- 
| jections to the presentee and all the reasons which may be stated against his set- 
| tlement in that particular parish, are satisfied, in the discharge of their functions 
| and in the exercise of their authority and duty as ministers of the Gospel and as 
| office-bearers in the church, that no good objection against his settlement, has 

been stated as aforesaid, or that the objections and reasons stated are not truly 

founded in any objection personal to the presentee in regard to his ministerial 
| gifts and qualities, either i general or with reference to that particular parish, 
| or arise from causeless prejudices, the presbytery shall then repel the same, and, 
subject to the right of appeal as aforesaid, shall proceed to the further trials and 

examination of the presentee, and, if found by them to be qualified for the mi- 
nistry in that parish, shall admit and receive him into the benefice, as by law 
| provided. 
| The following is the substance of some of his lordship’s remarks :— 

The agitation which at present prevailed throughout the whole of Scotland 
| had taken its rise from an act of the General Assembly, by which effect was 
| given to what is called “the Veto.” By this act a majority of the heads of fa- 

milies in a parish are enabled, in the case of any presentation on the part of the 
| patron, by the mere expression of their dissent, to prohibit the Presbytery, from 
| proceeding with the examination of the patron’s nominee, who is consequently 
| rendered incapable of profiting by his presentation. A person thus dissented to 
had brought the case before the Court of Session, who pronounced the veto an 
illegal interference with the patron's rights ; their decision was appealed against, 
and the House in its appellate jurisdiction had confirmed the judgment. The 
best course, in his opinion, for the House of Assembly to have adopted would 
have been to rescind the act; but, instead of doing this, they had merely sus- 
pended its operation for one year, and during this period the committee had pru- 
hibited the Presbytery from proceeding with the examination of a person to 
whom the congregation dissented. The Presbytery being aware that the velo 
had been pronounced illegal, declined to obey this prohibit‘on, and a majority 
of their number were in consequence immediately suspended ; they applied for 
| protection to the Court of Session, which prohibited any person from giving 
| notice te their suspension, but this decision was disregarded ; placards were 
| everywhere distributed to the effect that these gentlemen were under an interdict, 

and that any ceremony performed by them would be invalid, while other cler- 
| gymen were sent by the committee into their parishes to discharge their duties. 

To sueh an extent had the excitement caused by these proceedings gone, that 











the execution of the law would have been foreibly resisted, and the evil was in- 
definitely extending so long as the question was not finally disposed of. There 
could be no concession ; the law, as pronounced by the highest tribunal must be 
carried into effect, and those who claimed its protection were entitled to receive 
it without delay. ‘To remedy these evils the non-intrusion committee had pub- 
lished a scheme, to which he thought even the veto was to be preferred. By this 
plan it was proposed, not that the Di-senting party should prove their case and 
show that their objections to the nominee were well founded, but that he should 
be called upon for proof of the unfounded or the malicious nature of their dis- 
sent. Nothing but evi! could result from such a course. 

By the books of aiscipline by which the Scotch church was at first regulated, 
vend by which all its offices were constituted, that it was decreed that the congre- 
gation, if necessary, were to make their complaint to the Presbytery, who were 
then to investigate its nature and pronounce their decision. An absolute veto, 
such as was nuw claimed, was clearly precluded. The reasons of dissent were 
to be given, and fully discussed, but the supporters of the Veto Act now requi- 
red the power of rejecting a presentation oohpet assigning any reason for their 
dissent. ‘The church had by its act of the General Assembly a\andoned the du- 
ty which it had taken upon itself; it had conferred upon a majority of the pari- 
shioners a power which was necessary to its existence, and the absence of which 
was clearly incompatible with the duties which it ought to perform. 





We have received Jamaica papers to the 5th ult., at which time the island was 
perfectly tranquil, and under the wise and patriotic government of the new Go- 
vernor, Sir Charles Metcalfe, public affairs were beginning to assume a much bet- 
ter aspect. We fervently hope that His Excellency will be able to proceed 
as he has heretofore done, and restore order in that once beautiful, but of late 
distracted colony. The real pests of the island are the Baptist Missionaries, who 
have acquired a dangerous influence over the minds of the ignorant negroes, 
which they use for bal purposes. To them alone is to be ascribed the ill-con- 
duct of the blacks subsequent to the emancipation. Sir Charles speedily saw 
through them, and represented their intrigues to the people at home, and we 
have reason to believe that the Colonial Office too, has at last its eyes opened. 
Alarmed at the nature of the Governor's despatches, the Missicnaries called a 
meeting, and voted a letter of remonstrance to Sir Charles. This letter was so 
indecorous in its tone that Sir Charles refused to make any reply farther than to 
acknowledge its receipt. Their meeting was of a very boisterous character, 
some of the details of which we may perhaps insert next week. The Church 
of England was the main ovject of abuse, which one of the reverend dippers as- 
sured his hearers had destroyed more souls than it had ever saved! Such vio- 
lence and unchristian language must defeat itself, exhibit the users of it in its 
true light, and, we hope, lead to the recal of some of the more audacious, from 
the scene of their mischief. 

We have the most heartfelt pleasure in giving, as we have in another place, 
the details of the Celebration in honour of the arrival of the Steam Ship Uni- 
corn at Boston. The event is replete with so many important consequences, 
and all of a gratifying nature, that it is well worthy of being noted with con- 
gratulation ; but the celebration itself has elicited such generous and liberal 
feelings, has testified so unequivocally the kind and friendly sentiments which lie 
reciprocally at the root of men’s hearts both in New England and Old England, 
and has put forth sti!l new and stronger claims to amicable and lasting relations 
between them, that, cold or malignant must the heart be which does not respond 
to them, and little indeed are hostile movements to be dreaded between parties 
from whom such sentiments spring spontaneously. The speech of his Honour 
the mayor of Boston, on the occasion, embracing so grand a view of the event 
and its results, so patriotic a feeling towards the welfare of his own country, 
and so generous an emotion in turning towards great Britain, did honour both to 
his head and his heart ; and we are well pleased that the duty of responding to 
these noble sentiments should devolve pon the gifted and liberal-minded British 
Consul of that City ; upon one who indeed was capable of appreciating all that 
is estimable in the New England character, and of giving vent to his sentiments 
in the most glowing language. 








The enlargement of the Erie Canal is going on, but it will be a costly under- 
taking. The extra time required for completing it will be from three to five 
years, and the expense will fall little short of twenty millions of dollars. 


The return of Chief Justice Robinson to Toronto was cordially welcomed by 








his friends and the public. A meeting was called and an address drawn up ex- 
pressive of the great respect entertained for his high personal virtues and public 
services. We regret that we have not room for the details of these gratifying 
proceedings. 





We claim the credit of having been foremost in calling the attention of our 
readers, on this side the Atlantic, to the poetic beauties of the much regretted 
Felicia Hemans. And how greatly has this modern Sappho, under a_ holier in- 
spiration, delighted, refined, and improved the human heart by her strains which, 
while they were refulgent with poetic fire and glory, breathed yet the pure spirit 
of religion, or the softening sentiments of the morals which spring therefrom.— 
With such feelings towards this beautiful writer, we view with satisfaction a 
uew edition of her works, edited by her sister,—by one possessing perhaps 
greater facilities than any other could possess of making that edition full and 
complete. We have to-day set before our readers a valuable paper on the work, 
including specimens of her most approved strains ; although their tone is too 
frequently melancholy, they are nevertheless calculated to awaken the finest 
sympathies, and we think they cannot fail to prove acceptable. 





Fanny Elssler.—This highly accomplished and tasteful artiste has just termi- 
nated her first engagement in New York. On the occasion of the last evening 
of which—on Thursday last—a sort of Gala-night was made, the Pit and Boxes 
were thrown together, and the former displayed quite as elegant an assemblage 
as the latter, both of beauty and fashion, to witness the last displays for the pre- 
sent, of the skill and grace of this truly elegant danseuse. The performances 
were “a Sylphide,” ‘La Cracovienne,” and a “Spanish Dance,” the two 
former of which have been applauded “ to the very echo” again and again, but 
the last mentioned was in a measure new and in the highest degree graceful and 
spirited. Throughout these performances, arduous as they were, she never 
evinced the least appearance of fatigue or pain,but, as it were a being of air, that 








“touched, not trod the earth.” Several of her pas were so exquisite that they 
were rapturously encored, and with graceful readiness she always responded to 
the call. On being called out, at the end of her performances, she was almost 
smothered by the excessive load of favors showered down on her onali sides, and 
she quite won the hearts of all present by her brief attempts, in weak but sweet 
tones, to express her thanks, her regrets that she must leave the spectators for a 
while, and her assurances that she ‘ would come back soon.” M. Sylvain exe- 
cuted a pas en matetol in a very pleasing style. 





The Messrs. Harpers have performed a very acceptable service by publishing 
Murray’s Historical and descriptive account of British America. Itis a work 
well known in the colonies, and is now put within the reach of ordinary readers, 
being published at a very cheap rate. It consists of 2 vols. and forms No. CI. 
and CII. of Harper’s Family Library. 

We refer our readers to the Advertisement of Messrs. Thomas and Marvin of 
the United States hotel, Saratoga. This spacious and commodious hotel has re- 
ceived many important improvements since last year. Its north wing is raised 
four stories high, and has been very considerably extended back. The accommo- 
dations of all kinds are therefore greatly increased, and we understand that much 
pains have been taken in the cultivation of the grounds,and in adding to the com- 
fort of the apartments. ‘The attention of the Proprietors to the general satis- 
faction of their guests is already too well known to need enlargement here, and 
there is little doubt that this hotel, after all the expense and taste which have 
been bestowed upon it, will be one of most fashionable as well as satisfactory re- 
sorts. 

*,* The enquiry relative to Sir Francis Burdett will be answered in our 


next. 








ARATOGA SPRINGS.—The subscribers most respectfully inform their friends and 
the public generally that the United States Hotel ts now in complete order and o 
for the reception of company. THOMAS & MARVI e 
United States Hotel, Saratoga Springs, June 6, 1840. Jul3-lis2os. 
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CORAL ISLANDS—HOW THEY ARE CLOTHED 
WITH VEGETATION. 


Avaluable addition has lately been made to geography and natural history, by 
the publication of a narrative of the surveying voyages of the “ Adventure and 
Beagle.” ‘The southern shores of South America were the parts chiefly ex- 

jored, but notices are given of other quarters of the globe. Amongst a num- 
e o very interesting details in the volume devoted to natural history, the pro- 
duction of mr. Darwin, naturalist to the expedition, not the least so are the des- 
criptions of some of ile more recently formed coral islands in the Pacific Ocean. 
We give the following extract as a specimen of Mr. Darwin's talents :—‘ The 
next morning, after anchoring, 1 went on shore on Direction Island. The strip 
of dry land is only a few hundred yards wide ; on the lagoon side we have a 
white calcareous beach, the radiation from which in such a climate is very op- 
pressive ; and on the outer coast a solid broad flat of coral rock, which serves to 
break the violence of the opensea. Excepting near the lagoon, where there is 
some sand, the land is entirely composed of rounded fragments of coral. In 
such a loose, dry, stony soil, the climate of the inter-tropical regions alone could 
produce a vigorous vegetation. On some of the smaller islets nothing could be 
more elegant than the manner in which the young and the full-grown cocoa-nut 
trees, without destroying each other's symmetry, were mingled into one wood.— 
A beach of glittering white sand formed a border to these fairy spots. I will 
now give a sketch of the natural history of these islands, which, from its very 
paucity, possesses a peculiar interest. The cocoa-nut tree, at the first glance, 
seems to compose the whole wood : there are, however, five or six other kinds. 
One of these grows to a very large size, but from the extreme softness of its 
wood, is useless; another sort affords excellent timber for ship-building. Be- 
sides the trees, the number of plants is exceedingly limited, and consists of in- 
significant weeds. In my collection, which includes, I believe, nearly the per- 
fect flora, there are twenty species, without reckoning a moss, lichen, and fungus. 
To this number two trees-must be added, one of which was not in flower, and the 
other I only heard of. The other is a solitary tree of its kind in the whole 
group, and grows near the beach, where, without doubt, the one seed was thrown 
up by the waves. Ido not include in the above list the sugar-cane, banana, 
some other vegetables, fruit-trees, and imported grasses. As these islands con- 
sist entirely of coral, and at one time probably existed as a mere water-washed 
reef, all the productions now living here must have been transported by the waves 
of the sea. In accordance to this, the flora has quite the character of a refuge 
for the destitute. Professor Henslow informs me, that of the 20 species, 
19 belong to different genera, and these again to no less than 16 orders! 
In Holman’s Travels an account is given, on the authority of Mr. A. S. Keating, 
who resided 12 months on these islands, of the various seeds and other bodies 
which have been known to have been washed on shore. ‘ Seeds and plants from 
Sumatra and Java have been driven up by the surf on the windward side of the 
islands. Among them have been found the Kimini, native of Sumatra and the 
peninsula of Malacca; the cocoa-nut of Balei, known by its shape and size ; 
the dadass, which is planted by the Malays with the pepper-vine, the latter in- 
twining round its trunk, and supporting itself by the paicles on its stem; the 
soap-tree, the castor-oil plant, trunks of the sago-palm, and various kinds of seeds 
unknown to the Malays who settled on the islands. These are all supposed to 
have been driven on shore by the north-west moonsoon to the coast of She Hol- 
land, and thence to these islands by the south-east trade-wind. Large masses of 
Java teak and yellow wood have also been found, besides immense trees of red 
and white cedar, and the blue gum-wood of New Holland, in a perfectly sound 
condition. All the hardy seeds, such as creepers, retain their germinating power ; 
but the softer kinds, among which is the mangostin, are destroyed in the pas- 
sage. Fishing canoes, apparently from Java, have at times been washed on 
shore.’ It is interesting thus to discover how numerous the seeds are, which, 
coming from several countries are drifted over the wide ocean. Professor Hen- 
slow tells me, he believes that nearly all the plants which I brought from this 
island are common littoral species in the East India Archipelago. From the di- 
rection, however, of the winds and currents, it seems scarcely possible that they 
can have come here in a direct line. If, as suggested with much probability by 
Mr. Keating, they have first been carried towards the coast of New Holland, and 
theace drifted back again, together with the productions of that country, the 
seeds, before germinating, must have travelled between 1,800 and 2,400 miles.” 
The list of land animals is even poorer than that of plants. Some of the islets 
are inhabited by rats, which owe their origin to a ship here wrecked. A great 
many kins ef insects were, however, obtained in numbers. Spiders were very 
abundant, aud a small pieces of ant swarmed under the loose dry coral. Although 
the productions of the land were thus scanty, the surrounding seas were found 
crowded with life. Whence, it niay be asked, came even these few land animals. 
There seems to us but one answer to this query—their eggs must have been 
wafted hither by the winds. 


rr 


LIGHTS AND SHADES OF MILITARY LIFE. 

Edited by Major-General Sir Chas. Napier, K, C. B., 2 vols. Colburn. 

Count Alfred de Vigny, the author of the first of these volumes is much es- 
teemed as a writer in his own country, and has produced many works of fiction, 
among which may be named the ‘ Cinq-Mars.’ He isa kindof military Sterne, and 
charms us by the inconsecutiveness of his narrative. Not that we would recom- 
mend this saltant method, as either safe, profitable, or gratifying, unless the wri- 
ter be akeen appreciator of motives, of a reflective and philosophic turn, and a 
dotter-down of pleasant irrelevancies, by peculiar disposition of mind. 

The story of Laurette is charmingly told, rife of emotion in the simplicity of 
its pathos, and containing inherent evidence of a portraiture from the life. See 
what a picture, the opening of this story presents to us: ‘So he stopped the 
per mule, which appeared to be delighted at this proposal. At the same time 

e lifted up the oil-cloth of his cart as if to put to rights the straw which almost 
filled it, and [ beheld a very melancholy sight. I saw two blue eyes of extraor- 
— size, admirable in point of form, starting from a pale, emaciated face inun- 
dated by perfectly straight, fair hair.” This unhappy girl had seen her husband 
shot before her eyes. had become partially crazed, and had been subsequently 
preserved, wo all the perils of campaigning, by an honest-hearted old 
commandant. er end was fearful indeed. 

The second volume of military adventure is by M. Elzéar Blaze, a very agree- 
able writer of a totally distinct class—a painter of real life in all its minuteness 
of detail and richness of colour, and whose narratives are remarkable for entire- 
ty and connectiveness. The volume is exceedingly amusing, full of pithy anec- 
dote, most singular stories, and hair’s-breadth escapes. One little morceau, only, 
we will extract, as we would noi deprive the reader of any portion of the plea- 
sure he will derive from a careful perusal. 

In speaking of Napoleon's peculiar mode of questioning, he is reminded of the 
Emperor Paul although of course, he by no means wishes to institute a compa- 
rison between that Nero of the north and Napoleon. 

One dav, riding on horseback over one of the bridges in St. Petersburg, Paul 
I: was met by an officer, who stopped and saluted him with due respect. The 
Emperor recognized the uniform. ‘This man belongs to my know-nothing re- 
giment,” said he to his courtiers. ’ 

“* Ah, sir !” replied the officer, “‘ but I know everything.” 

“Soho! you know everything, do you! we shall see. How many nails did 
it take to fasten the planks of this bridge !” 

“ Fifty-three millions, nine hundred and seventy-nine thousand, one hundred 
and twelve.” 

“Not amiss! And how many fish are there in the Neva from this bridge to 
Cronstadt ?” ¥ 

“ Six hundred and forty-two billion, eight hundred and thirty-two thousand, 
three hundred and seventy-nine.” 

“ Are you quite sure of that '” 

“ Quite sure, or I should not tell your majesty so.” 

“Well, so I thought. I like to have answers to questions; an officer ought 
to know every thing.” 

“ Certainly ; oa the emperor !” 

“ He is never at a loss.” 

“ Will your majesty deign to allow me one question ” 

“ Speak.” 

“ What is my name 1” 

“Count de Balowski.” 

* My rank ?” 

“ Captain in my guards.” 

“*Many thanks to your majesty.” 

Thad this anecdote froma French emigrant, an eye-witness of the circum- 
stance, and acquainted with sub-lieutenant tea who thus became, through 
sheer effrontery and the caprice of the sovereign, count and captain in the Rus- 
sian Imperial guard. 





Vavieties. 


History is the epitaph of nations, serving not alone to honour the memory of 
the dead, but pointing, if rightly read, a pregnant moral to the living. 

Earth, earth is what worldly men never think they have enough of, until death 
comes and stups their mouth with a shovelful of earth dug out of their own 
grave.—Gurnall. 


As Jonah’s gourd withered in the morning, when he hoped for most benefit by 
wt brag the ensuing heat of the day ; so the blessings of this world frequently 
wither, when we expect to find most freshness in them, and to receive most re- 
freshment from them.— Arrowsmith. 





June 13, 











I could not help being affected with that nob!e passage in a Christian writer : 
“If all the enjoyments in the world were to be sold together in one lot, they 
would not be worth even the labour of a man’s opening his mouth to say, I will 
not buy them.—Jbid. 

The world will be burnt up in the day of Christ’s appearance. And why 
should night-dreams and day-shadows, and water-froth, and May-flowers, run 
away with your heart in the mean while? When we come to the water-side, we 
set our foot in the boat, and enter on the river of death, we shall wonder at our 
past folly.— Rutherford. 

Select Sentences.—Prosperity is not a just scale} adversity is the only ba- 
lance to weigh friends. Religion is the best armour; but the worst cloak. Li- 
berality is, not giving largely, but giving wisely. He who makes an idol of his 
interest, will make a martyr of his own integrity. 

An Apt Reply.—In one of the latest days of Fox, the conversation turned on 
the comparative wisdom of the French and English character. “‘ The French- 
man,” it was observed, “delights himself with the present; the Englishman 
makes anxious about the future; is not the Frenchman the wiser?” ** He may 
be the merrier,” said Fox ; but did you ever hear of a savage who did not buy a 
mirror in preference to a éelescope 7" 

One of the chief beauties of Sibthorp, is his delightful bacchanalian pertina- 
city. He makes nothing of standing for an hour, while three hundred senators 
are cock-crowing as loud as their lungs can clink. The best reply I ever heard 
was made by Sibthorp to one oi his interrupters. Paul Methuen had twice called 
ium to order on oue occasion. ‘The third time, the brush visaged Colonel ad- 
vanced to the table, and steadying himself with one hand, raising the other to- 
wards his tormentor, and fixing upon him as well as he could his swimming eyes, 
he exclaimed, “ Paul, Paul, why persecutest thou me?” The effect was elec- 
trical: nothing that Sheridan said ever told half so well.—Pencilings of Politi- 
cians.” 

Illustration of a Passage in Scripture.—In the tenth verse of the tenth 
chapter of Job we find the following words :—* Hast thou not poured me out like 
m:lk, and curdled me like cheese ?”’ Much philological research has been brought 
to the explanation of this passage. In the preceding verse Job is speaking of 
his death. * Wilt thou bring me unto dust again?” But what has the pouring 
out of milk to do with death? The people of the East pour milk on their heads 
after performing the funeral obsequies. Has a father a profligate son, one whom 
he never expects to reclaim, he says, in reference to him, “ Ah! I have poured 
milk upon my head ;” 7. e. “I have done with him ; he is as one dead to me.”— 
* And curdled me like cheese.” The cheese of the East is little better than 
curds, and these also are used at funeral ceremonies.—Robert’s Illustrations of 
Scripture. 

English Capital and French Railroads.—The operations of the iron railway 
are going to receive a new impulse. M. Guizot writes from London to the Mi- 
nister of Public Works, that the airectors of the several English companies had 
engaged in his presence to concur to the amount of 25 millions in the expense of 
an iron railway from Paris to Rouen. On the other hand, it is announced that 
the house of Rothschild intend to undertake the construction of the line from 
Paris to Lille : a conference on the subject has already taken place between a re- 
presentative of that house and the President of the Council. 


A poor country hawker being detected in the act of shooting a bird, was taken 
before a Justice. ‘‘So, fellow,” said Mitimus, “ you think fit to shoot without a 
license, do you?” ‘Oh, no, your nonour,” cried the offender, “I have a license 
for hawking ;” so saying, he handed him his pedlar’s license, and the bird shot 
being proved a hawk, the man was discharged. 

The Auld Grey Mare.—An honest farmer of Dumfries was often scolded by 
his wife for staying too long at the pubtic-house on the market-days. She one 
day went to the market with him herself, and in the evening hurried him rather 
sooner than he wished. However, they mounted the old grey mare, he on the 
saddle, and she ona pad behind him. They rode on till they came toa small 
brook that crossed the road, when the mare put down her head, and, after being 
satisfied, again went on. ‘There, now,” said his wife, “If you would do like 
the mare—when she has enough she stops of her own accord, and goes on ; and 
why cannot youdothe same?” “It’s ay true, gudewife,” said he, “ but if there 
was anither auld grey mare on the side o’her, and the ane kept saying to the 
other ‘here’s t’ye,’ and ‘here’s t’ye,’ there's na telling when they might part.” 

Spanish Philosophy.—The day after my arrival at Vittoria, I went to a shoc- 
maker's to get some repairs done to my boots. There was nobody in the shop ; 
the master was on the opposite side of the sureet, smoking his cigarito. His 
shoulders covered with a mantle full of holes, he looked like a beggar, but a 
Spanish beggar, appearing rather proud than ashamed of his poverty. He came 
over to me, and I explained my business. ‘ Wait a moment,” said he, and im- 
mediately called his wife. ‘‘ How much money is there in the purse?” “ Twelve 
picettas”’ (fourteen francs, forty centimes.) ‘Then I shan’t work.” ““ But,” 
said I, “twelve picettas will not last for ever.” “ Quien ha visto magnana.— 
Who has seen to-morrow ?” said he, turning his back on me.—Lights and Sha- 
dows of Military Life. 





—— 





TORR & MORTIMER, of New Bond street, London, in tendering their acknowledg- 
ments for the very liberal support which they have received since the opening of 
their Branch Establishment in New York, would respectfully intimate the removal of 
the latter from No. 20 Warren street to No. 356 Broadway, two doors above the Carlton 
House ; where they will constantly keep an extensive assortment of new and fashiona- 
ble articles, in Jewellery, Plate, Plated ware, and Table and Dessert Cutlery of the best 
London manufacture. 

8. & M. beg likewise to announce, that they will receive regularly by the steam ves- 
sels, the new Patterns as they are produced from their Manufactory in London ; and 
from the great facilities afforded by these vessels, they will at all times be able to exe- 
cute orders given here, within a couple of months. Jun 13-4t. 


FARMS IN UPPER CANADA. 
O BE SOLD.---That most desirable and very eligibly situated property, known as the 
‘ Milbank Farm,’ with Dwelling house, Barns, Outhouses, Orchard, Garden, &c. &c. 
within a mile of the flourishing village of Ancaster, where there is a Presbyterian and an 
Episcopal Church and an excellent Seminary---17 miles from Brantford and 7 miles from 
Hamilton, containing 420 acres of very superior land ; comprising, 

Lot No. 41, 2nd Concession, Ancaster, 200acres. West half of lot 42, 2d Concession, 
Ancaster, 117 acres. Partof Lots No. 41 and 42, 3d concession, Ancaster, 103 acres. 

The above very valuable property will be sold entire or in portions toy suit purchasers. 
The Macadamised road bounds it on the south,and it is intersected by the ww 4 leading to 
Copetown and the Jersey settlement. 

Also to be sold—Brockholm Lodge, 

The residence of the subscriber, near the village of Ancaster, containing 100 acres, and 
adjoining the above farm. A large quantity of the above lands are in a high state of culti- 
vation, with a good house, barn, stables, outhouses, &c. &c., suitable for the immediate 
residence of any gentleman wishing to purchase. 

Application to be made to T. O. Porter,Esq., Albion Office, New York, Alexander Fergu- 
son, Esq., Montreal, Jas. Browne, Esq., Toronto, Rich. Beasley, Esq., Hamilton, William 
Notman, Esq., Dundas, or at Brockholm Lodge. 

ma. 16-3t. ROBT. W. SUTER. 


R. ELLIOTT, Oculist, 261 Broadway, entrance in Warren st., continues his prac- 
tice to Diseases of the Eye and Opthalmic Surgery in general. 

From Dr. Elliot’s extensive practice, and the number of patients who cannot be at- 
tended during his office hours, he has obtained the services of Dr. Westmacott, a prac- 
titioner favourably known for some years in this city, a member of the New York Me- 
dical Society, and of the Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh. 

Dr. W. paid much attent*9 1 to diseases of the Eye in Paris, and more recently to Dr. 
Elliott’s peculiar mode c. vperation ana reatment. 

Office hours from 10 to 6 o’clock, daily. Apr. ll. 


J. SYLVESTER’S STOCK AND EXCHANGE OFFICE, is not removed, but con- 

e tinues at No. 22 Wall street, and 130 Broadway, at which office he has been esta- 
blished for the last 15 years. Uncurrent money taken at the lowest market rates, and if 
sent from abroad, proceeds can be drawn for at sight, or remittances be returned accord- 
ing to instructions. 

COLLECTIONS, Notes, and Drafts collected on all parts of the United States, the 
Canadas, and Europe. 

Drafts at sight, for £5 and upwards, payable on any part of England, Ireland, Wales 
or Scotland, can always be obtained, as also Bills on Paris and Hamburg. Persons at a 
distance wishing to send to Europe, have only to remit the amount to S. J. Sylvester, 
with instructions to ensure er ya attention. . 

BILLS OF EXCHANGE, Bank of England Notes and all descriptions of Foreign Gold 
bought at the highest price. 

STOCKS, CORPORATION BONDS and other securities bought and sold. All com- 
munications must be addressed S. J. SYLVESTER. 

Dec. 21—tf No 130 Broadway, & 22 Wall street 

YLVESTER & CO., STOCK AND EXCHANGE BROKERS, AND OFFICE OF 

EXCHANGE, DISCOUNT, AND DEPOSIT, 156 Broadway, New York, have made 
perfect drrangements to draw upon any part of Great Britain and Ireland, in sums from 
£5 and upwards. 

They Buy and sell uncurrent money of all kinds at the best rates, and attend to Ex- 
change business in its various branches. 

Drafts collected on all parts of the United States, the Canadas, and Europe, for the 
proceeds of which persons can draw at sight, with the interest due. 

Money in large or smal! sums received on deposit and interest allowed. 

Sylvester & Co. respestfully beg to notice that they have no other office but at 156 
Broadw ay, where they have been established for some years. Letters will meet prompt 
attention if addressed SYLVESTER & Co. 

- 6—tf 156 Brogdway, New York. 


HE BIRDS OF AMERICA, from drawings made in the United States and their Ter- 
ritories, by JOHN JAMES AUDUBON, F. R. S. 

The particulars of the plan of the work may be reduced to the following heads: 

1. The size of the work is royal octavo, the paper being of the finest quality. 

2. The Plates representing the Birds are correctly reduced fr-m the original drawings 
and are coloured inthe mest careful manner. 

3. The work will appear in numbers, on the first and fifteenth of every month. 

4. Each number will consist of Five Plates, accompanied with full descriptions of 
the habits and localities of the birds, their anatomy and digestive organs, (with occasion- 
ally wood cuts representing the latter,) and wil! be furnished to subscribers for one dol- 
lar, payable on delivery. 

5 The werk will be published in accordance with a scientific arrangement of the gene 
ra and species, and will complete the Ornithology of our country, it is believed iu the 
most perfect manner 

Persons desirous of subscribing to the above work are respectfully requested to apply 
toJ.J Audubon, 86 White street, W. A. Colman, Broadway, New York, J. B. Cheva- 
lier, 72 Dock street, Philadelphia, orto any of the following agents, 

C. C, Little & co., Boston ; Ives & Jewett, Salem Mass.; Francis L, Alden, New Bed- 























ford ; P. John Beile,, Charleston, S.C. Jjan 25tt.j 








N ENGLISH LADY, having two hours of the day dise » Wishes to devote them 
to giving lessons in Music, French, Italian, Spanish, and Drawing. The best refer- 
ences offered. Address Miss D. Albion Office. ma30- 


EMOVAL.---Charles Delvecchio & Son have removed their Looking Glass and Pic- 
ture Frame Manufactory to No. 202 Broadway, three doors south of Fulton st. 
May 9-6t. —_ 
FOR PURIFYING THE SKIN, AND PRESERVING THE COMPLEXION, 

OWLAND’S LOTION, an elegant preparation, equally adapted to the use of those 

suffering under the various forms of Cutaneous Malady, and the preservation of the 
glowing “tints of Beauty,” prefers a claim to general notice, founded on the undeviat- 
ing success afforded by an experience of upwards of eighty years ; combining, in an 
eminent degree, the leadiug requisites of safety and efficacy. It has acquired with re- 
ference to THE TOILET a reputation in the fashionable world corresponding with its 
utility, and the advantages derived from its use in the maintenance of those peculiar 
graces ever dependent upon the purity, colour, and elasticity of the skin. 

Purchasers of Gowland’s LOTION are respectfully cautioned against imitations which 
under various plausible titles assume its properties and virtues. The only Genuine Ar- 
ticle has the name and address of the proprietor—ROBERT SITAW, 33 Queen-street, 
Cheapside, London, engraved on the Stamp affixed over the cork of each bottle, and is 
inclosed in a Work pleasingly illustrative of its subject, entitled “The Theory of Beau- 
ty.” All others, in whatever form, are spurious. — 

Sold retail by ail respectable Perfumers and Medicine Venders in the principal Cities 








of the Union, in bottles. Jy. 27—eowly* 
ENNISON’S latest Premium Refrigerators. Orders received at the office, 150 Fulton= 
street. ma 16-tf. 


A NEW EXTERNAL APPLICATION !? 
Patronised by the Royal Family and Nobility. 
HARPE’S ROYAL BRITISH CERATES AND LINIMENT.—The eflicacy of the abov 
reparations having been fully tested by the most eminent Medical practitioners in 
England, they are now offered with full confidence to the people of the United Statesa 
the most valuable and important application that has ever been discovered for the cure 
of all cutaneous and muscular diseases. The cerates are prepared in five different com 
binations expressly adapted to the relief of those diseases which have been proved to 
yield to the influence of its extraordinary powers. Its general properties are stimulant, 
absorbent, and counter irritant, combined with powerful healing qualities, and although 
most effectual in its immediate character, is, in its composition, purely Innocent, and 
being an External Application guarantees that in no case can it be injurious. The Ce- 
rates and Liniment constitute rapid and effectual remedies for Rheumatism, Gout,Lum- 
bago, Paralysis, Tic Douloureux, Cramp, Sore Throats, Glandular Swellings, Chilblains, 
Chapped hands and Lips, Swelled Face and Gums, Deafness, Biles, Tumors, Scrofulous 
Sores and Swellings, Scalds, Burns, Ulcers and wounds, Whooping Coughs, Croup, Ery- 
sipelas, Salt Rheum, Ring Worm, Scald Head, Scurvy, Itch, Musquito Bites, Corns, and 
Bunions, External Inflamation of all kinds, and other cases, enumerated in the printed 
directions. Assorted p> are put up for families remote from Medical advice, also 
for Schools and other large Establishments. The attention of the Shipping interest, is 
earnestly solicited to the inestimable benefits derived from the prompt relief these pre- 
parations afford in the diseases and accidents to which Sea-faring men are unavoidably 
exposed. Southerners will also find these medicines of incalculable advantage on their 
lantations. 
, The Cerates and Liniment will retain their virtues unaffected by time or climate. 
The Cerates are made up in Boxes of four sizes, 37 1-2, 87 1-2, $1,50 and $3,50 each 
The Linimeént in bottles of three sizes, at 87 1-2 $1,50 and $3,50 each, to be had at 157 
Broadway, N. Y. J. W. POWELL, Sole Agent. 
Feb. 8-4tf. 





STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 
TS Steamship GREAT WESTERN, James Hosken, R. N., commander, 1249 tons, 
450 horse power, is eee to sail for the year 1840, as follows :— 
rom Bristo From New York 
4th June 25th July Ist July 18th August 
12th September 7th November | 10th October Sth December 
The sleeping berths in the forward cabin are placed fore and aft, and the state rooms 
greatly enlarged. 
The rate of ~~ in all parts of the ship is $130—steward’s fees $5, including 
wines, &c, as formerly. 
For freight or passage, or other information, apply personally or by letter, to 
Feb. 8—tf RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st. 





BRITISH AND AMERICAN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY. 
New York to London. 

Steam Ship BRITISH QUEEN, 2016 tons, 500 horse power, Lieut. Richard Roberts 
R. N., commander, having great alterations in her internal arrangements, adapted to in- 
creased comfort, will sail as foilows :— 

From New York. 
Ist December, 1840 Ist February, 
Ist April, Ist June, Ist May, Ist August, 
Ist July, lst September, Ist October, 

The rate of passage in after Cabins is $130, including wines and all stores. In the 
fore Cabin $100, exclusive of wine, ale, porter and spirits, which will be furnished upon 
call. 600 tons of cargo will be taken, for freight of which, or passage, apply to 

WADSWORTH & SMITH, 4 Jones’ Lane, rear of 103 Front street. 

No goods will be received on board without an order from the Agents. 

Ic An experienced surgeon is attached to the ship. 


PACKETS FOR HAVKE. (Second Line.) 


From London. 
Ist January, Ist March, 


mar 28 tf 








| ye New York on the Ist, and from Havre on the 24th of each month during the ° 


year :-— 

ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 

Ship CHARLES CARROL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 
and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July, and November. 

Ship ERIE, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. e 

Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, Au- 
gust and December. From Havre on the 24th May, September and January. é 

Agent in New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Building. 

Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & Co. 

NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 

From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the lat, 
8th and 16th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following order, viz. 

Ships. Masters. Days of = from New-|Days of Sailing from Havre 
ork. 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, Oct. 16, Feb. 8, May 24/Dec. 1, March 16, July 8 
lowa W. W. Pell, “«“ 8, * 16, Jum oo. * @ame | * & 








’ 

Burgundy, D. Lines, A ee “SR ee $, Aug. 1 
Rhone, J. A. Wotten, | “ 16,March @& “ SéiJen. 1,:* 6, * § 
Duch d’Orleans,|A.Richardson,) “ 24, “ 16, July 8) “ 8, Ma > ~*~ me 
Ville de Lyon, |C. Stoddard, |Dec. 8, “ 24, “ 16) “ 16, * 8, Sept. 1 
Sully, WCThompson| “ 16,April 8, | “ 24\Feb. 1, “ 16, * 

Emerald G. W. Howes,|) “ 24, “ 16, Aug. 8} “ 8,June 1, “ 16 
Silvie De Grasse,|L Weiderholdt Jan. 8, “ 24, “ 16) “ 16, “ 8, Oct. 1 
Poland, C. Anthony, jr| “ 16,May 8, ‘“ 24/Marchl, “ 16, “ 8 
Albany, J.Johnston,jr.| “ 24, “ 16, Sept. 8| “ 8 July 1, “ 16 


These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 
tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, 
including wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers 
at New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses 
actually incurred. C, BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st, 

WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. . : 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 
27th, of every month throughout the year, viz :— 











Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
‘ork. London. 
St. James, W. H Sebor, Jan 1, May 1, Sept. 1)\Feb. 17, June 17, t.17 
Montreal, S. B. Grifling, °° kk? ee ee 
Gladiator, T. Britton, “« 20, “ 20, “ 20.March7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, Champlin, vo. 1, Jue 1b, On 2." 2° & * 
Wellington, D Chadwick, SO ee ee a 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, a ee 20 April i, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Philadelphia, |E.E. Morgan, March }, July 1, Nov. 1); “ 17, “ 47, “ 47 
Samson, R. Sturgis, .-— fe a SF - =. 22. ° 
President, J. M.Chadwick,) “ 20, “ 20, “ 20:May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1) “ 17, “* 17, “17 
Toronto, ee. ee. Roe fee | 


R. Griswold, | “ 10, “* 10, of 7 
Westminster, |G. Moore, “« 9, “™ 20, “ 20/June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 

These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, und are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. 
Neither the captain nor owners of tunes packets will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packets, sent by them, unless Bary Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co. 134 Front st. 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 

The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of every 
month ; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz :— 











Ships. Captains. |Days of Sailing from New| Days of 7 from 
York. Liverpool. 
Patrick Henry, |J. C. Delano, July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7|Aug. 25, Dec. 25, April 25 
Virginian, Higgins, “13, “ 13, “ 13)Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
New York, W.C. Barstow,| “ 19, “ 19, “joe 7 & I“ 7 
Roscius, J. Collins, . *§ “ 951 “ 13, “ 33, « 493 
Cambridge, I. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1} “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
Independence, |Wortman, oy © %, “ 7% % «© OF «© 95 
She’ eld, F. P. Allen, “ 13, “ 13, “ 43/Oct. 1, Feb 1, June 41 
Oxford, 3.Rathhons, | “0, *§ BH « Yee oY 6% lU*hCUDT 
Siddons, N. B. Palmer,} “ 2%, “ 25, “ 25] “ 12, “ 13, “ 43 
North America, |A. B. Lowber,/Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1] “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
Roscoe, H. Huttleson,| “ 7, “ 7 “~ 7“ 9, © @5, “ @ 
S. Whitney, Thompson, “13, “ 13, “ 13)Nov 1, March 1, July 1 
Columbus, Cropper, 3 Se Sw ee a ee 
Sheridan, Depeyster, “oO « 95 “« Qs “ a3, “ 13, “ J3 
South America, |Bailey, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1] “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
G. Washington, |A. Burrows, 7s = “omnes * & * & 
United States, J. G. Fisher, eS 3. “ 13, * 13/Deec. 1, April 1, Aug. 1 
England, B. L. Waite, A ae ee Ce Se. ._ = 
Garrick, A. S.Palmer,/ “95, “ 2%, “* 2 “ 13, “ 13, “ 3 
Eurvupe, A.C. Marshall,\Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1) “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 





These ships are ail of the first class, and ably commanded, with elogant accommoda- 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140, 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wiues, stores, and bedding. 

Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par} 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor, 

Agents for ships Oxford, North America, Europe, Columbus, South America, arent, 
S. Whitney, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co., or C. H MARSHALL, N. Y. ¢ 

BARING, SSOTEEE* & Co, Liverpool. 

Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Virginian, Sheffield, and United States, 

. af -_ ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y 
T. & I. SANDS & Co., siveapent. 
Agents for ships Shakspeare, Independence, Roscoe. and Geo. Washington, 
: — na TINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st , N. Y. 
WILDES, fee ange Soe Rumford-st., Liverpool. 
i i iddons, Sheridan, and Garrick, 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, 2 See 
WM, & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpoo 
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